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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1944 


Bonds Owned $ 82,206,379.29 
I ig kk vc i be ek we a eka eee 51,066,788.60 
Stocks Owned 3,326,565.90 
ele I INES 5s iow 66 oc od Suh yews ode Ee ee 6,674,973.05 
Real Estate Owned 2,240,767.42 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 3,717,357.41 
Policy Loans 5,499,165.86 
Collateral Loans 241,860.00 

791,066.74 


i ee PPO ee ety re i - $ 155,764,924.27 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts..................000. eee $ 128,631,116.00 
nn ce cnt Hi EET CREE EPO ATE OE OR 2,053,786.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations ................... 2,500,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 2,250,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...............0.00e0e0 1,438,266.69 
Taxes Accrued but Not Due 1,360,296.17 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 570,191.57 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 1,121,251.54 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items..............-0-+ 818,095.26 





Liabilities Other than Capital and Surplus.......................... $ 140,743,003.23 
Se A I 5 io 5k wg ahs wep nedeaae eee eee bee 15,021,921.04 





$ 155,764,924.27 
$ 132,975,156.00 
1,261,199,970.00 
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A balance sheet of the hopes and ambitions 
of 7,000,000 People 


(pate DAY THE QUESTION WILL BE 
asked: “What did you do in the 
war?” 

Many will be able to say: “I was in 
France, or in Africa, or at Guam, or in 
the Coral Sea.” 

Others will say: “I worked in a ship- 
yard — or in a bomber plant” — or “I 
was on the Murmansk run.” 

But millions of others — the great 
majority — will say: “I just sort of car- 
tied on; I worked every day behind the 
counter, or in the office, or on the truck. 
I used only the food and clothing and 
fuel to which I was entitled. I kept the 


children in school. I bought War Bonds. 
I paid off some of the mortgage on the 
home. I laid aside a little each week for 
the future; I don’t want ever to be a bur- 
den to anybody.” 

These latter statements will seem al- 
most an apology. Yet there is no reason 
why they should be. For they are the 
expression of the things which make 
America a land different from all others. 
The willingness to play the game fairly; 
not to grab selfishly, nor to encroach 
on one’s neighbors. The desire to see 
that children have their fair chance to 
share in the future of America. The hope 


to live our lives in the way of our own 
choosing — even when we are old. 

We who serve John Hancock policy- 
holders know how intense and how real 
these desires and ambitions are because 
in this Company seven million people 
are banded together for the common 
purpose of making them come true — 
come true in spite of the emergencies 
which are part of our daily lives. 

So in a very real sense the balance 
sheet which is shown here is a balance 
sheet of hopes and ambitions — one of 
the assurances that the things which 
make America different will be continued. 


Balance Sheel — December 34, 1944 





ASSETS 


Bonds and Notes Owned.......... $1,274,875,100.96 


$518,489,362.00 
13,056,215.69 


U. S. Government. . 
Dominion of Canada 
States and other 
civil divisions... . 
Public Utilities... .. 


143,473,091.39 
486,075,863.66 


BEMOWI ES ooo ex 65-00 47,742,747.31 
Miscellaneous. ..... 66,037,820.91 
re oe rr ‘ 


($24,548,825.80 Guaranteed or Preferred) 


All bonds in default and all bonds considered to be 
not amply secured and all stocks are taken at market 
values, as determined by the National Association of 
I e Ci issi All other bonds are taken 
at amortized values as prescribed by law. The market 
value of bonds is more than $41,000,000.00 greater than 
their amortized value used for asset figures. 





Real Estate Mortgages............ 

Loans and Liens on Company’s 
ks KG 4 eek ee ae 

Home Office and other Real Estate 


($14,030,036.48 of this amount is under 
contracts for sale) 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums due and deferred and 
einer ASSIS. 5 ss 6s ke eG see 


Policy Reserve 


27,755,893.47 


151,195,569.11 





Total Admitted Assets......... 





LIABILITIES 


Perey eeniod $1,315,480,129.00 


Reserve for Year’s Dividends to 
Policyholders in 1945........... 


27,213,006.00 


Reserve for Death, Endowment and 
Disability Claims in settlement. . 


10,086,362.51 


Reserve for Prepaid Interest, 
Premiums and sundry items..... 


24,302,556.61 


Special Reserves for Group Mor- 
tality, Annuities and Unreal- 


ized Profits... 
(The amount set aside in 1944 for Special 
Reserves was $7,280,000.00) 


14,148,102.59 








64,732,073.42 Reserve for Accrued Taxes........ 4,725,000.00 
een Reserve for Deposits and other items 
awaiting order or not yet due... . 94,007,333.00 
14,511,657.17 
Teta) LAG 5 6 ks os 6 5548S 8 5 $1,489,962,489.71 
spelen General Surplus Fund............ 141,364,211.35 
$1,631,326,701.06 Total to Balance Assets........ $1,631,326,701.06 


Securities carried at $296,707.00 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law 
Insurance in force on December 31, 1944 totaled $6,803,793,028 





GUY W. COX, Chairman of the Board 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PAUL F. CLARK, President 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small amounts, including group coverage; 
also annuities for individuals and pension and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 


cA copy of the complete Annual Report will be sent on request. 
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Insurance Bill 
Up to Senate and 
House Conference 


Many Points Still at 
Issue in Important 
‘Federal Legislation 


WASHINGTON — The conference 
committee meeting on the insurance bill 
tentatively planned by Senator McCar- 
ran, prospective chairman, for Tuesday 
afternoon, was canceled on account of 


Rep. Sumners being confined to his 
apartment with a cold. However, it was 
hoped to hold such a meeting late 
Wednesday. 


The conference committee has been 
receiving communications from various 
interests. Stock fire is reported fight- 
ing for the House bill. Life interests 
want prompt action on either House or 
Senate bill, or a compromise. Either 


measure will suit stock agents’ groups, ’ 


it is understood. 


American Mutual Alliance, in a tele- 
gram from A. V. Gruhn, manager, to 
conferees, recommends restoration of 


section 4(a) of the bill to include Senate 
language stating the purpose of the 
moratorium. Expressing sympathy with 
Senator Ferguson’s attempt to remove 
ambiguity from section 2(b) providing 
for inapplicability of federal laws gen- 
erally with relation to state insurance 
taxation and regulation, the telegram 
suggests addition of language to section 
5 further to clarify the relationship of 
the anti-trust laws and the insurance 
business, outside of the moratorium pro- 
vision, 

The National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents joins with the Gruhn 
telegram. 


Addition Is Suggested 


The following addition is suggested: 

“Nor, after June 1, 1947, shall any- 
thing contained in this act be construed 
to affect in any manner the application 
to the business of insurance of the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as 
the Sherman act, nor after Jan. 1, 1948, 
shall anything in this act be construed 
to affect in any manner the application 
to the business of insurance of the act 
of Oct. 15, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Clayton act.” 

Life interests are represented as op- 
posed to the Cochran plan to change 
section 3 exempting insurance from the 
FTC and Robinson-Patman acts. 

The measure passed by the House 
last week was S. 340, by number, but 
with the text of HR 1973, as recom- 
mended by the House judiciary subcom- 
mittee, substituted for the Senate text. 
_ During the House debate a new ob- 
Jection was raised to the measure, in 
respect to all-time exemption of insur- 
ance from the federal trade commission 
and Robinson-Patman laws, as proposed 
in section 3 of the bill. Cochran of Mis- 
souri said President Roosevelt “by no 
means recommended” that section. Chair- 
man Sumners of the judiciary committee 
stated in the closing speech on the bill 
that “section 3 should at least be moved 
down into section 4, where the expira- 
tion date is 1948.” He insisted, however, 
that “section 3 is not permanent law in 
an absolute sense, of course;” that Con- 
Sress can repeal the section any time. 

he bill went to a joint conference 
committee with differences of opinion ex- 
Pressed by House members as to whether 
section 3 can be modified, since it is in 
oth Senate and House- passed measures. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


Ordinary in Force 
$97 Billion; ‘44 
Gain $5 Billion 


The Sales Research Bureau estimates 
there was a gain last year of well over 
$5 billion in the amount of ordinary in- 
surance in force, bringing the total to 
$97 billion. 

On_ Jan. 1944, Americans owned 
$92 billion e ordinary. During the year, 
terminations for all causes amounted to 
$3 billion, thus giving a termination rate 
of 3.3% and a retention rate of 96.7%. 
Purchases of new insurance had a face 
value of $8% billion. 

This termination rate of 3.3% is the 
lowest in this century, at least. Further- 
more, despite the large growth in insur- 
ance in force, the total terminations of 
$3 billion are the lowest since 1920 
when there was only one-third as much 
insurance in force. 

Last year’s purchases of ordinary 
were equivalent to $66 per person for 
every one of the country’s 127 million 
civilians. The average person in this 
country now owns $765 of ordinary. 

wif the estimated figures of $25 billion, 

27 billion, and $127 billion for group, in- 
pecs and National Service Life Insur- 
ance are added, the per capita figure for 
the entire population (including service- 
men) becomes an even $2,000. 

The average man in the armed forces 
owns between $8,000 and $9,000 of 
NSLI. A reasonable estimate of their 
total insurance holdings is at least $10,- 
000 as opposed to about $1,200 for the 
entire civilian population. 

It emphasizes that even the great ma- 
jority of the civilian population is not 
adequately insured. 


Bill Passed to 
Extend Statement, 


Tax Dates in Iowa 


DES MOINES—The Iowa legislature 
passed and sent to the governor a bill 
extending time for insurance companies 
for filing annual statements and payment 
of premium taxes from March 1 to 
April 1. The extension was granted due 
to another bill which would make a 
flat 2% tax on 1944 premiums. The leg- 
islature will be unable to work on 
this bill as it recesses from Feb. 25 to 
March 5 and the extension was approved 
so that the companies could wait until 
the new rate is adopted. The rate is 
being changed because of the discrimina- 
tory differences of 214% for foreign 
companies and 1% for domestic. 


New N. J. Commissioner 
Feted in Home City 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Lawrence B. 
Carey, the new commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance of New Jersey, who 
was formerly president of the Plainfield 
National Bank, was tendered a dinner 
here, by his business associates. 

.The new commissioner believes that 
too few people in New Jersey realize 
the importance of the banking and in- 
surance department as it relates to their 
every day economic life. He says the 
men in the department should be ade- 
quately compensated so that the state 
can compete for their services with out- 
side business. “We must build on a 


basis of permanency and _ encourage 
those who wish to make careers for 
themselves in the department which 


should be placed on a sound and perma- 
nent basis.” 

Unless he finds the schedule unsatis- 
factory, the new commissioner will 
spend Tuesdays and Thursdays in the 
department’s Newark office. 


Life Sales Down 
8.3% in January; 
Ordinary Up 13.3% 


New life insurance in January was 
8.3% less than for January of last year, 
according to the Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of America. For the month, ordi- 
nary insurance showed an increase of 
13.3%, industrial a decrease of 5.6% and 
group a decrease of 66.1%. 

Total new business in January was 
$747,853,000 against $815,295,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1944. Ordinary insurance was 
$559,753,000 against $494,059,000. Indus- 
trial totaled $123,724,000 against $131,- 
091,000, and group amounted to $64,- 
376,000 against $190,145,000. 





Suggest Changes in Tax on 
Life Insurance Proceeds 


The publication “Trusts & Estates” 
in its February edition has an article 
setting forth suggestions made by about 
20 authorities for removing inequities 
and confusion in the taxation of estates, 
trusts and gifts. 

One suggestion is that where insur- 
ance proceeds must be used to purchase 
a deceased stockholder’s interest in a 
close corporation on some basis or 
formula, the proceeds should be excluded 
in evaluating the corporation’s stock. 
Under the present rules the proceeds 
enhance the value of the stock but, 
according to this suggestion, the receipt 
of such monies is in effect a partial 
reimbursement to the corporation for the 
loss of the services and earning power 
of the deceased stockholder-officer. This, 
it is suggested, is analagous to com- 
pensation received by an individual for 
personal injuries which is_ properly 
exempt from the income tax. Although 
the life insurance proceeds received by 
the corporation are non-income taxable 
they do add to the value of the stock 
for estate taxes. 


Taxation of Proceeds 


Another suggestion relates to taxation 
of life insurance proceeds. The revenue 
act of 1942, the article observed, for the 
first time put the taxation of insurance 
on an intelligible basis. One point, how- 
ever, needing clarification is the term 
“incidents of ownership” under section 
811 (g) (2) of the internal revenue code. 
One of the tests of taxability is whether 
the decedent possessed at his death any 
of the incidents of ownership, defined 
here as not including a reversionary in- 
terest. The other test is payment of 
premiums by the insured. Under section 
404 (c) of the revenue act of 1942, it is 
provided that where the deceased paid 
premiums on or before Jan. 10, 1941, the 
insurance proceeds are to be excluded 
pro tanto if, at no time after that date, 
he possessed an incident of ownership. 
The Treasury here construes incident of 
ownership as including a reversionary 
interest. There seems to be no reason 
for using the term incident of ownership 
in two senses in the same statute, or for 
not excluding a reversionary interest as 
an incident of ownership in this case, 
as well as in the,other cases covered by 
section 811 (g) (2). 





Twelve Companies Join L.A. 


Twelve companies have joined Life 
Insurance Association of America, they 
being — Health & Life Insurance, 
Macon, Ga.; Empire State Mutual Life, 
Jamestown, 'N. Y.; Home Friendly, Bal- 
timore; Illinois Bankers Life, Mon- 
mouth; Industrial Life & Health, At- 
lanta; Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
dent; Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis; 
North American Reassurance, Paul Re- 
vere Life, Service Life, Omaha; Shen- 
andoah Life, Union Life, Little Rock. 


Industry Issues 
Statement on 
Social Security 


Committee Recommends 
Some Extensions and 
Changes and Further Study 


Recommendations for extension of 
coverage of the country’s social security 
program to many millions of workers 
now excluded, and of other changes to 
strengthen the program’s effectiveness 
were advanced 
this week by com- 
mittees of the life 
insurance business. 
The recommenda- 
tions were presented 
through release of a 
statement on social 
security prepared by 
a joint committee of 
the American Life 
Convention and the 
Life Insurance As- 
sociation of Amer- 
ica, headed by M. 
Albert Linton, pres- 
ident of Provident 
Mutual, and a committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, headed 
by Judd C. Benson, manager Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati. 

While endorsing the principle of social 
security and recognizing the social and 
economic value of the system, the com- 
mittees advise against changes which 
would impair the will to work, or would 
be so costly as to affect adversely the 
soundness of the nation’s overall econ- 
omy. 


r 





J. C. Benson 


Other Recommendations 


The statement, issued through the 
Institute of Life Insurance, makes the 
following recommendations: 

Extension, wherever feasible, of the 
coverage of ‘old age and survivors insur- 
ance to all those gainfully employed 
groups not now covered, including agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, govern- 
ment employes, railroad workers, em- 
ployes of non-profit organizations, and 
the self-employed. 

A thorough review of processes by 
which benefits and eligible status are 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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Business Must Sell 
liself as Well 
as Its Product 


Claris Adams Outlines 
Major Phases of 
Job Ahead 





In a democracy where the current 
social philosophy of the people deter- 
mines to a great degree the political and 
economic order under which they live, 
public approval and public confidence 
are matters of major importance with 
every enterprise, Claris Adams, president 
of Ohio State Life, said in his talk 
before the tri-city sales congress spon- 
sored by the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters in Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston. ; 

Particularly to a business like life in- 
surance, the essence of which is public 
service, whose professed purpose is social 
betterment and whose field of operation 
embraces the entire nation, public atti- 
tude is a consideration of vital concern, 
he said, All institutions must prove 
their social worth nowadays. It is in- 
sufficient for an enterprise to sell its 
products, it must also sell itself to the 
American people, he declared. 

In no comparable field is there so 
much faith reposed in the integrity of a 
private enterprise as in life insurance, 
he said. In few other endeavors do 
capacity of management, economy of 
operation, efficiency of distribution, qual- 
ity of service and the over-all spirit of 
the institution make so much difference 
to so many people. 

Advertising, publicity, and  propa- 
eanda campaigns do not constitute the 
whole or even the most important part 
of a sound public relations program. 
They are powerful instruments, but the 
first essential is a sound product, and it 
is on this basis that life insurance has 
established itself in the confidence of the 
American people, he declared. 

The first concern regarding life insur- 
ance is solvency. When the chief in- 
quisitor in charge of the TNEC investi- 
gation conceded at the outset that no 
revelation which he had to unfold 
affected the safety of policyholders’ 
funds, the public lost interest, Mr. Adams 
pointed out. It is on the point of sol- 
vency that the American people are sold 


Enters Penna. 


Announcement is made that Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Ill., is now licensed 
to operate in Pennsylvania, home state 
of its patron, Benjamin Franklin. This 
development, President C. E. Becker 
stated, is the first capital step in a three- 
year expansion program which will carry 
Franklin into practically every state. 

General agency appointments in 
Pennsylvania are now being made, and 
a close development of all territories is 
to be inaugurated immediately. 

Franklin’s move into Pennsylvania 
followed close on new appointments in 
Tennessee, and entry into Hawaii and 
North Carolina. 


Gets Out Service News 


The Philadelphia C. L. U. has gotten 
out the second edition of its “Service 
News,” which is issued every four to 
six months. It is designed to keep 
chapter members in the service informed 
on home front news and those in serv- 
ice of activities of other C. L. U.s in 
service. 





Annual Statements 


Tell Splendid 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 


American Mutual Life had a 15.9% 
gain in new business for 1944. The 
insurance in force is $94,411,737. 

Substantial gains were made in vir- 
tually every phase of its operations. 
Assets gained $1,153,702 to $33,200,245. 
Surplus was increased to $2,050,462. 

Cash or immediately liquid securities 
comprise 76.6% of assets. Net interest 
earned on invested assets was 3.62%. 

Policyowners and_ beneficiaries re- 
ceived $2,027,736 during the year. Mor- 
tality improved 1.6% despite war death 
claims, 


CANADA LIFE 


An improvement in almost every phase 
of operations was shown in 1944 by Can- 
ada Life. 

New policies issued and paid totaled 
$88.9 million including additions and re- 
vivals, but excluding dividend additions 
and annuities. New retirement income 
contracts issued and paid, including addi- 
tions and revivals, guaranteed total ma- 
turity benefits of $8.4 million. 

These figures represented 16,293 life 
policies, 1,680 annuity contracts; 4,738 
group certificates. 

Net new annual premium income 
amounted to $1.94 million and single 
premiums totaled $2.62 million. 

Insurance in force was increased to 
$887.7 million in 1944. Maturity benefits 
under retirement income contracts not 
yet matured reached $84.8 million, while 
the reserve value of immediate and 
vested annuity contracts (providing for 
payments to annuitants of $3.7 million 
annually) was $32.9 million. 

These figures represent 237,507 life 
policies; 20,977 annuity contracts and 
111,688 group certificates. 

Since 1941 a reduction in unit opera- 
tion costs of 11.5% had been achieved. 

The net rate of interest earned was 
4.17% compared with 4.02% in 1943. 
The explanation for this increase lies 
mainly in unusually high farm mortgage 
repayments. 





COLONIAL LIFE 


Assets of Colonial Life were $28,846,- 
307, increase $2,022,943. Life insurance 
in force totaled $154,251,550, increase 
$6,555,927. 

There was invested $4,560,296 in gov- 
ernment bonds, which is equivalent to 
75% of total premium income for the 
year. 

During 1944, there was paid $830,630 
to living policyholders and $1,119,167 to 
beneficiaries, 





COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Commonwealth Life in its new state- 
ment shows a record gain of insurance 
in force and a record increase of assets. 

Insurance in force amounted to $242,- 
780,021, a gain of $23,767,378. Assets 
were $33,358,163, an increase of $3,474,- 
982. Surplus was increased to $1,976,- 
913, capital being $114 million. 

Holdings in government securities 
jumped to $21,046,143, an amount equal 
to 62.7% of assets, representing an in- 
crease of $4,029,035 during the year. No 
investment item is in default. No real 
estate is owned other than its home 
office. 

Death claims paid in 1944 on the 
lives of men in the armed _ forces 
amounted to 18%% of the total death 
claims paid. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Assets of Equitable Society at the 
year end totaled $3,507,983,000, the in- 
crease for the year being $318,329,000. 
Surplus stands at $181,719,661, an in- 
crease of $28,078,409. New ordinary 
business amounted to $380,375,000, 
which was an increase of $85,831,000 
over 1943. New group sales totaled 


Story 


$228,651,000. Life insurance in force 
was $8,897,754,000 or ‘an increase of 
$452,176,000. Individual annuity con- 


tracts at the end of the year provided 
for a total income for annuitants either 
currently or after a deferred period at 
the rate of $134,626,000 annually. 

First year premiums and annuity con- 
siderations were $101,187,000, the in- 
crease being $37,559,000. Renewal pre- 
miums were $309,343,000. There were 
in force 2,574 group life contracts under 
which 1,879,522 individual certificates 
were outstanding. There were 1,796,- 
563 certificates providing A. & H. in- 
surance, hospital expense and ADD. 
There were 384,385 group annuity cer- 
tificates outstanding providing for a to- 
tal income either currently or after a 
deferred period at the rate of $53,907,- 
000 annually. 

Death payments totaled $88,859,000, 
annuity payments $36,349,000 and ma- 
tured endowments, disability benefits, 
surrender values and A.&H. claims $59,- 
089,000. Total number of death claims 
was 29,942 as compared with 27,823 in 
1943. Excluding a few claims under 
group coverages there were 1,076 war 
death claims paid for $2,277,000. 

Net rate of interest earned on assets 
was 3.11 and after federal taxes the 
rate was 3.01. The rate required to 
maintain outstanding group annuities 
was 2.8% and to maintain outstanding 
ordinary annuities 2.97, to maintain re- 
serves on life insurance 3.09 and the 
rate required on all of the outstanding 
contracts was 3%. The net rate earned 
on that portion of the assets which rep- 
resents the insurance reserves and li- 
abilities was 3.22. 

Mortality margins and the expense 
loading provides an important part of 
the safety of the life insurance opera- 
tion. Total earnings not including 
profits on sale of assets amounted to 
$68,055,000. Of that amount $49,096,- 
000 was credited to policyholders as 
dividends or refunds and the balance of 
$18,959,000 was contributed to surplus. 
Net profits on sale of assets amounted 
to $35,028,000. Of that amount $19,- 
771,000 was used to strengthen the re- 
serve bases for outstanding contracts, 
$5,450,000 was used to complete all the 
accrued liability for past service under 
Equitable’s pension plan, leaving a bal- 
ance of $9,807,000. 

There is a reserve of $24,361,000 rep- 


‘resenting the excess of market value 


over book values of securities required 
to be carried at their market values. 
This item is excluded from surplus until 
the excess of market over book is actu- 
ally realized. There has been a de- 
crease in investment in corporate securi- 
ties. During 1944 the redemption call 
and maturity on corporate bonds in- 
volved the total consideration of $242,- 
283,000 as compared with purchases of 
corporate bonds of $139,416,000. 
Mortgage investment was $422,600,- 
000, increase $18,403,000. Holdings of 
foreclosed real estate were reduced by 
$21,178,000 and the item now amounts 
to $33,099,000. The operating net in- 
come from foreclosed real estate was 
5.08% of the book value and after de- 
preciation the net return was 3.13%. 
During the past 16 years the total 
book cost of foreclosed properties sold 
was $185,281,000. The total considera- 
tion received was $187,669,000 or a 
profit over book of $2,388,000. The book 
cost did not include the defaulted mort- 
gage interest charged off, the total de- 
faulted interest on all properties ac- 
quired during 1929-1944 being $25,358,- 
000, but the net income from foreclosed 
real estate during the 16 years after 


all operating costs was $40,715,000. 
Thus, on sale of foreclosed properties 
Equitable had recovered the whole 


amount of its principal investment, the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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<n 


one 
Prudential fo Move, 
D’Olier Warns 


N. J. Puts Extra 
$3 Million Burden 
on Policyholders 


— 


NEWARK—Unless state taxes are 
made less onerous, Prudential may moye 
its home office from Newark to Ney 
York or some other state where they are 
less burdensome, Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president, told the Newark city commis. 
sioners. Prudential employs 22,000 at its 
home office. 

New Jersey taxes cost Prudential 9 
million more annually than it would have 


to pay in another state. Special taxe 
include a 1% tax on surplus, minus cer. 
tain deductions, and a $1 tax on each 
$3,500 premiums paid. In New York 
there is a 134% single tax on collected 
premiums. 

“No other state taxes its domestic in- 
surance companies as severely as Ney 


Jersey, with special taxes levied solely} 
on life insurance companies whose hom} 


offices are within the state,” he said. 
While Prudential and Newark _ have 
grown together since 1875, the year o/ 
the company’s founding, the interest oi 
22 million policyholders must be cor- 
sidered, he asserted. 


Pending Bill No Solution 


The legislation now being considereif 


to change the premium tax to a flat 2% 


on premiums collected in the state woull) 


be no solution to the problem becaus 
it would not affect the heavy surplus 
tax now levied. The best way of pro- 
viding relief, he said, would be a chang 


in the basis of assessment of the person} } 


property of life companies. 

The most common method of taxing 
companies is a 2% tax on premiums it 
the state levying the tax and _ this is 
generally the only tax imposed _aasite 
from the usual municipal real estat 
taxes, he pointed out. 





Modify Convention Ban; 
Permit 50 Outsiders 


_WASHINGTON—The 
viewing the applications 


task’ of tt 
which _ hav 


been pouring into the office of the wif 


committee on conventions hhas_ becont 
so burdensome, the committee has dé 
cided that meetings which have an ott 
of-town attendance of 50 or less in at 
dition to the local attendance, will m0 
require permits. 


Change Made Grudgingly 


It was emphasized that this actio! 
did not constitute approval of sut! 
meetings. “As a matter of fact, th 
committee feels strongly that evel 
gathering which utilizes transportatio! 
of any kind, hotel facilities or whit’ 
cuts into the critically short supply ¢ 
war materials and manpower should bi 
canceled or at least postponed unt 
such time as the situation becomes Ie 
critical than it is now,’ the committt 
stated. 3 

As it now stands, the interpretatio 
of local meetings which do not requit 
permits is “any meeting of a pure! 
local nature, which is attended by 
more than 50 persons who use traf 
portation other than the regular facil 
ties available within the city or st} 


et 
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urban area, or in the case of a ful 
community, within the normal tradif 
area, and for whom no hotel sleep!! 
accommodations are required.” 
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Va. Insurable : 
Interest Decision 
Causes Shock 


L. I. A. and Others Join 
in Appeal—Bars 
Many Beneficiaries 


NEW YORK—Destruction of sub- 
stantial property rights, hitherto be- 
lieved valid, of many Virginia benefici- 
aries and confusion of the investment, 
insurance and testamentary programs of 
many Virginians, numerous law suits 
exposing companies to double payments 
and beneficiaries to restitution of pro- 
ceeds received in good faith will be the 
consequences of permitting the decision 


of the Virginia supreme court of appeals 
made in the case of H. Raymond 
Smith vs. S. B. Coleman to stand, ac- 
cording to an amicus curiae brief filed 


by Life Insurance Association of 
America in support of a petition for 
rehearing. 


The brief points out that reversing 


the previous decision will not conflict - 


with previous Virginia decisions but 
will be in conformity with Virginia leg- 
islative policies and the court decisions 
elsewhere and will promote the public 
welfare. 


“Inadvertence” by Court 


The brief particularly emphasizes that 
the court misinterpreted an earlier deci- 
sion of the court (Roller vs. Moore, de- 
cided in 1889), and that what purports 
to be a quotation from the opinion in 
that case is an “inadvertence by the 
court” since neither that language nor 
its substance appeared in the Roller vs. 
Moore opinion, while the facts in Roller 
vs. Moore are so materially different 
from the case of Smith vs. Coleman 
that they do not apply to the latter. 

In the Smith vs. Coleman case the 
question was whether Mrs. Ruby S. 
Burton was entitled to the proceeds of 
made her the beneficiary under a 
} Northwestern Mutual policy 
which he had purchased some years pre- 
viously and on which he paid all the 
premiums from the policy’s inception to 
his death, which occurred some years 
after the naming of Mrs. Burton as 
beneficiary. The action was brought by 
her executors. 


Quoted from Wrong Case 


The opinion of the court quoted the 
following language as being from the 


; opinion in Roller vs. Moore: “In this 
| State it has long been held that in the 


absence of an insurable interest, a pol- 


‘icy on the life of another is contrary 
| to public policy, and cannot be enforced 
iby the beneficiary. 
ct, thee 4 

evel 


\ The lack of insur- 
able interests causes the transaction to 
be regarded as a speculative or wager 


' contract.” 


Actually, this language is from an 
opinion of the court given in 1942 in 
Green vs. Southwestern Vol. Ass’n., 
Inc, 179 Va. 779, 785, and according 
to the brief, is a dictum or gratuitous 
observation by the court and not essen- 
tal to its decision. Hence the language 
could not possibly have stood as ex- 
Pressing the Jaw of Virginia for 55 
years, Without a corrective procedure 
through the granting of the requested 
tehearing the court’s “inadvertence” 


Would be confusing and damaging to 
Many Virginia insured and beneficiaries 
and impair their confidence in the thou- 
sands of Virginia life insurance agents 
and in the companies doing business in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Ohio Companies 
Fight Tax Change 


COLUMBUS—Several groups of Ohio 
insurance companies are expected to 
meet this week to decide on the action 
to be taken in connection with the bill 
introduced in the assembly at the in- 
stance of Gov. Lausche to tax all insur- 
ance companies, both foreign and do- 
mestic, 2%% on their premiums. The 
bill was introduced following a notice 
issued by Prudential that it would chal- 
lenge the effort to collect the tax, due 
March 1, on foreign insurers. It is said 
the domestic companies will present an 
almost united front in opposing the bill, 
but it has been reported that if they see 
that the bill is sure to pass they then 
may make an effort to have the tax 
rate put at 2%. 

The bill proposes a $2 fee for insur- 
ance agents and the measure also applies 
to township mutual assessment fire com- 
panies. 

Gov. Lausche has indicated that he 
will support the measure that would pro- 
hibit insurance organizations from col- 
lecting policy or membership fees larger 
than the subsequent premiums. Many 
A. & H. insurers have collected a large 
fee at the start. The prohibition does 
not apply to mutual protective associa- 
tions nor the payment of customary div- 
idends. 

It is not clear as to how inclusive the 
Ohio tax bill is. Apparently it would 
tax fraternals and farm mutuals along 
with other types of companies and asso- 
ciations. Gov. Lausche has announced 
that no action will be taken on the bill 
until after March 1. His course will be 
determined by what Prudential does rela- 
tive to the payment of its tax due March 
1, and its attitude relative to subsequent 
litigation. Question has been raised as 
to whether Prudential would be satisfied 
with the enactment of the proposed bill 
levying a tax on all insurance companies, 


Move to Defer 
Wis. Tax Dates 


MADISON—Commissioner Duel has 
introduced a bill deferring payment of 
Wisconsin insurance taxes from March 1 
to April 20. The purpose is to give the 
commissioner and the industry further 
time to study the question of taxation in 
view of the S.E.U.A. decision. 





Chicago “Times” Writer 
Salutes Insurance Man 


James J. Metcalfe of Dallas, whose 
verses and other writings of a senti- 
mental nature appear each day in the 
Chicago “Times” under the heading 
“Portraits” had one the other day, “In- 
surance Man,” reading: 

Somehow he learns about your name 
... And when he calls on you... You 
think his only purpose is ... To sign 
up someone new ... Whereas he wants 
to guard you and... To keep you from 
despair If suddenly your dearest 
dreams ... Should vanish into air... 
He wants your loving family ... To be 
provided for . In case you are too 
old to work ... Or if you are no more 
... He helps when you are ill and when 
; An accident occurs . And he 
protects your home, your car... Your 
jewelry and furs . .. He educates your 
children and . . . In every other way 
... He makes tomorrow easier ... By 
what you buy today. 





Clarence Schwantes, office manager of 
St. Paul Hospital & Life, is dead at the 
age of 26, following a long illness. 








domestic and foreign, and not carry out 
its threat to sue to prevent collection of 
the March tax. 








prise and initiative.” 





The Future of Selling 


E. Paul Huttinger writes: “The salesman is a maker of 
markets before he is a distributor. 
and discovers new needs in changing laws, changing condi- 
tions and customs. To the prospect these needs are unknown. 
He is quite aware of events that happen but not of his ex- 
posure through those events. In our business it is marriage, 
children, education, old age, business, and taxation. 


“The business of selling can be justified only by giving the 
customer more for his money than he gets from competitive 
systems of distribution—1. By selling the same product 
cheaper; 2. By selling a better product for the same price; 
3. By service with the sale which makes the satisfied customer 
willing to ignore price differential because his interest is pro- 
tected as long as the product is in use. Every salesman now 
at work is being judged by these standards. 


“What people will think of selling as a future business or 
profession will be determined by what we are doing for our 
reputations now, by the record we write as a small and coura- 
geous volunteer army behind the banner of individual enter- 
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He unveils latent needs 

















Chicago Manpower 
Reduction Order 
Is Hard Blow 


The Chicago insurance community 
went through a paralyzing ordeal this 
week, as Tuesday was the day that the 
so-called “unclassified” industries em- 
ploying more than eight persons were 
supposed to send their first installment 
of male employes to the United States 
employment service for assignment to 
war jobs under the local war manpower 
commission order to reduce 1944 em- 
ployment ceilings by 10%. Although 
such employers are supposed to give up 
10% of their entire personnel, those re- 
leased are supposed to be exclusively 
men and moreover men that are accept- 
able for war plant service. 

One-half of the men were to have 
been sent to USES Tuesday and the 
other half March 1. The insurance of- 
fices uniformly desire to cooperate in 
this program even though the order 
doesn’t have solid statutory backing. 
However, every office is beset with indi- 
vidual personnel problems and so far as 
can be ascertained virtually all the in- 
surance employers this week either com- 
municated with the war manpower com- 
mission asking for a conference to work 
out some tolerable basis for compliance 
or intend to do so. 


Overall Ceilings Reduced 


In many offices employment today is 
below the 1944 ceiling, but the decrease 
is largely in respect to female employes. 
In others, however, the number of men 
is down to what WMC now specifies. 
For instance, one company that employs 
about 1,000 women and 200 men is in 
compliance on an overall basis, but not 
as to the male contingent despite the 
fact that since 1942 its number of male 
employes has been cut more than 50%. 
Another company has 400 women and 100 
men and literal compliance with the 
order would mean releasing half of its 
men. 

In virtually all of the offices the male 
employes are seasoned men of middle 
or more advanced years and the man- 
agement is faced with a peculiarly deli- 
cate problem in electing those that 
should be handed their papers and told 
to report to USES. The problem is also 
complicated by the fact that of the few 
remaining men in insurance offices below 
age 38 and that have had a 2A classifica- 
tion, most have recently been classified 
1A. These men seem to be on the verge 
of being taken and yet their status is 
not definitely known and whether to 
include them among the number of those 
being released has to be determined. In 
a number of offices there are returned 
service men, a good many of whom are 
inexperienced and could most easily be 
spared and yet they are not -subject to 
the man power rules. 

There was a good deal of comparing 
notes and exchanging of views. No office 
wanted to be the first actually to divest 
itself of employes. 

A number of the offices in telephoning 
to the war manpower commission out- 
lining their particular problem found 
that the WMC people are cooperative 
and suggested that the matter be out- 
lined in letters. The selection of and 
breaking the news to those that are to 
be eliminated is a most distasteful task. 
It raises a difficult problem of morale in 
the organization. 


Humiliating Experience 


Those that are sacrificed are likely to 
feel that they are the most easily ex- 
pendible and if thev should be sent to 
USES and found unacceptable there 
they might return dispirited and humil 
iated to their insurance employment. 

The release of workers applies only to 
employes and not to independent con- 
tractors, so commission compensated 
agents are not affected. It does not ap- 
ply to offices with eight or fewer em- 
ployes and that, of course, leaves undis- 
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turbed a majority of the life insurance 
agencies in the city. 

By and large it appeared that the 
larger the office the more difficult is the 
problem involved. 

This program is being applied only 
in Chicago and nowhere else in the 
country. 

The tightening up of employment con- 
ditions in Chicago is making it easier 
for those companies that have been re- 
quired to do so by the war manpower 
commission to go on the 44 hour basis. 
It was feared that many employes, par- 
ticularly married women, would balk at 
working Saturdays and would leave to 
get jobs in 40 hour week establishments. 
However, now women as well as men 
must go through the USES mill when 
changing jobs and that has a strong 
tendency to deter employes from mak- 
ing a change impetuously. 


Weekly Premium Problem 


The weekly premium life insurance 
offices whose agents are labeled as em- 
ployes, are especially embarrassed by 
the Chicago situation. Throughout the 
war period they have been replacing 
men on the debit with women, combin- 
ing the debits and in other ways dimin- 
ishing their utilization of manpower. 
They must continue to miake their pre- 
mium collection calls because by custom 
and tradition that is the way that the 
premiums are paid. They are faced with 
a particularly difficult problem of adjust- 
ment. 

The Chicago industry committee 
headed by Chase Smith of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty that has for the past 
year been conferring and negotiating 
with the war manpower, commission on 
the 48 hour a week question, has had 
some informal discussion of the 10% 
manpower reduction issue and it may be 
that the whole insurance position will 
be presented to WMC through this 
agency. It is believed that on an over- 
all basis insurance employment today is 
well below the aggregate 1944 ceilings. 

One of the interesting adjustments to 
the 44 hour a week schedule is that of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago. In 
order to continue to have Saturdays free, 
the employes voted to work Tuesday 
evenings until 10 and that schedule is 
now in effect. 


Conn. Bill Pushed to 
Let Companies Lend 


Money for Housing 


HARTFORD—A Dill which provides 
that any Connecticut life insurance com- 
pany may invest funds up to 5% of its 
admitted assets in loans or securities not 
permitted under its charter or specified 
sections of the statutes was favorably re- 
ported by the joint legislative insurance 
committee of the general assembly. The 
bill, which was prepared by the insur- 
ance department, would allow Hartford 
companies to put nearly $200 million 
into loans and investments of a type not 
now permitted by law. Commissioner 
W. E. Allyn, J. L. Loomis, president 
Connecticut Mutual, and F. B. Wilde, 
president Connecticut General, were 
chief supporters of the bill, but spokesmen 
for state and local housing authorities 
also urged passage of the bill as it 
would permit the companies to invest di- 
rectly in housing projects. 

Mr. Loomis declared yields on securi- 
ties which life companies may buy under 
present regulations have so declined that 

“the investment problem has become the 
most serious we have today.” To illus- 
trate the difficulty of earning even 3%, 
he pointed out that 60% of maturing 
policies in his company are now left with 
the company because they then draw a 
guaranteed 3% interest. 

He asserted the proposed exemption 
of 5% of admitted assets from the pres- 
ent close control of charters and statutes 
would not affect the security of the com- 
panies’ funds, which he termed a “mat- 
ter primarily of management rather than 
statute.” It would, however, he said, 
give the companies a chance to invest in 
sound projects that are now arbitrarily 
barred to them, with no risk to the state 
and no important change in company 
policies. 

Mr. Wilde urged in support of the 
measure that fire and casualty compa- 
nies, which are not limited in their in- 
vestments, have “operated very pru- 
dently and very well.” He concluded the 
proposal would permit a flexibility in life 
company operation which is greatly 


Individual Proprietors 
Lead in Purchase of Big 
Policies in Fourth Quarter 


Individual proprietors led all occupa- 
tional groups in number of big life in- 
surance policies bought while managers 
led all occupational groups in total vol- 
ume thus purchased, during the fourth 
quarter of 1944, according to the Lin- 
coln National Life’s quarterly survey of 
buyers of life insurance policies of $10,- 
000 or more. 

Listed according to number of policies 
bought, the big buyer groups were: In- 
dividual proprietors, managers, execu- 
tives, professional men, skilled workers, 
salesmen, clerks, housewives, students, 
farmers, unclassified, unskilled workers, 
and teachers. 

Individual proprietors, managers, ex- 
ecutives, and professional men accounted 
for nearly twice as many policies and 
more than twice the volume of all the 
other classes combined. 

The big buyer groups listed according 
to total amounts purchased were: Man- 
agers, individual proprietors, executives, 
professional men, skilled workers, sales- 
men, clerks, unclassified, students, house- 
wives, farmers, unskilled workers, and 
teachers. 


Cleveland Fire Group Claims 


Equitable Society in its annual re- 
port to policyholders, reveals that $226,- 
000 was paid under group life insurance 
to the families of 73 employes of East 
Ohio Gas Co., who lost their lives in 
the Cleveland fire last October that ap- 
parently started with a rupture of a 
liquefied gas holder. In addition the 
families received about $45,000 in death 
benefits under the group annuity plan. 
Equitable sent a home office representa- 
tive to Cleveland by plane to assist in 
preparation of papers and arrange for 
immediate payments as victims were 
identified. Where identification could 
not be made, Equitable authorized pay- 
ments on the basis of affidavits from 
company officials and co- -workers. 


needed, while at the same time oii 
available to private industry a large res- 
ervoir of needed funds. 





FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1944, STATEMENTS 

















Increase 
Total in 
Assets, Assets 
$ 

Amer. Hosp. & Life. 967,122 217,034 
American L, & ate 340,570 51,985 
American Mutual Life 33,200,245 1,153,702 
Brotherhood Mu. Life 5 61,620 
Farmers & Bankers. 1,324, 244 

Fidelity Union Life.. 889,595 
Gov’t Personnel Mut. 122, 280 
Guarantee Mut. Life 3,550,064 
COUR RAED oso 0840408 21,799,892 4,938,188 
Home Life, N. Y..... 154,055,403 11,945,270 
Illinois Bankers ... 28,598,381 960,007 
Imperial Life, N. C.. 6,938,353 1,175,545 
Indianapolis Life 38,307,288 3,853,452 
John Hancock ...... 1,631,326,701 189,857,707 
Ky. Central L. & A.... 4,2 818,891 
Lincoln Income ..... 918, ‘35 50 214,368 
Lutheran Mut. Life. 21,193,808 2,641,648 
Monumental Life, Md. 62,791,497 8,212,709 
National L. & A..... 155,764,924 24,316,228 
National Life, Ia.... 9,916,184 744,829 
Ohio State Life..... 32,061,197 3,119,806 
Pan-American Life.. 59,970,479 7,217,875 
Protective Life, Ala. 20,792,447 2,252,600 
Republic National... 9,353,692 969,591 
Scranton Life ...... 10,932,502 546,486 
Security L. & A..... 10,205,510 1,539,479 
Shenandoah Life 15,604,705 1,360,585 
Southwestern Life 112,474,358 10,998,966 
State Mutual Life... 250,416,071 17,280,160 
State National Life.. ,105 52,659 
Sunset Life ......... ,65 222,750 
Texas State Life. 68 39,054 
Sun Life, 70,856,265 
United Benefit Life. 36,778,172 7,805,036 
Volunteer State Life 32,424,375 2,052,838 
Wisconsin Life ..... 8,416,537 693,458 
Equitable Reserve... 10,378,755 457,908 
Fidelity Life Assn... 13,045,586 741,459 
Homesteaders Life 4,915,576 116,978 
Lutheran Brotherhood 20,877,516 2,998,567 
Polish Nat. Alliance. 36,250,339 2,703,218 
The Praetorians 11,330,892 708,780 
Woman’s Benefit Assn. 50,266,654 2,112,569 
W’'dm’'n Circle, Omaha 40,339,813 2,141,673 
W. O. W., Denver..... 20,456,697 582,670 





lIncludes contingency reserve $1,000,000. 

8Excludes $1,250,000 war contingency special surplus fund. 

2Includes group, accident and health department. 

4Includes $15 million contingency reserve. 
®Includes certificates revived. 








Surplus to New Increase Prems. Total Benefits Total 
Policy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs, 
holders 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 in Force 1944 1944 1944 1944 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
629,332 3,982,313 6,952,649 1,018,216 1,166,460 1,232,155 489,166 998,694 
48,864 2,844,529 6,874,815 5 2 230, = 54,997 181, 478 
2,050,462 7,848,038 94,411,738 ‘ 5 4,344,5 2,027,737 3,208,329 
16,860 857,242 3,624,282 91, 107, aa 5,109 48,777 
1,973,988 12,747,990 72,613,516 048 2,998,349 643,011 1,662,451 
1,106,304 5,171,600 34,212,319 955, 1,461,620 231,238 844,821 
45,088 546,500 5,801,348 —216,619 235,788 51,600 88,928 146,162 
8,742,750! 24,366,139 181,474,179 16,958,267 5,509,710 7,711,509 2,130,059 4,265, 423 
2,042,000 93,244,124 265,301,345 48,387,776 9,400,978 10,632,084 1,611,670 5,993,872 
6,437,5443 52,179,070 530,934,513 34,074,088 16,011,749 26,390,581 8,530,196 14,502,449 
1,807,817 5,946,672 110,308,880 —886,988 3,098,252 4,978,803 2,578,715 3,981,792 
808,246 13,808,644 66,191,908 8,736,985 2,299,263 ra phd 373,132 1,625,272 
2,473,450 13,655,673 142,141,478 9,046,512 4,519, 1,569,652 3,299,480 
141,364,211 808,646,431 6,803,793,028 365,252,451 288, 2 115,023,140 181,228,694 
1,138,787 23,926,168 47, eee 11,892,088 4, 984 1,087,406 8,955,143 
202,005 7,859,387 17,003,59 6,916,736 4; 39 253,813 996,296 
1,674,157 11,442,893 106, 670,114 10,750,376 3, 4,415,339 1,048,892 1,807,181 
6,973,145 62,120,233 456,325,169 30,046,115 4 16,274,677 2,998,972 9,417,487 
15,021,921 216,577,624 1,261,199,970 132,975, 156 35,579, 41,596,814 6,409,104 20,496,382 
743,713 995 2,529,062 1,464,491 2,002,087 811,219 1,253,313 
3,122,017 5,008, 9,685,651 3,993,828 6,134,341 1,544,845 3,071,953 
2,939,112 31,295, 20,302,397 9,562,293 13,737,309 3,364,953 6,714,467 
2,200,230 35, a 18,307,242 4,882,8052 5,996,433 2,342,372 3,773,306 
605,114 a, Zh f 3,212,571 1,663,902 2,260,995 616,372 1,301,213 
450,628 3,616,504 38,264, 863 1,615,019 1,072,874 1,875,239 752,318 1,355,232 
910,000 9,290,620 60,841, 0038 5,276,540 1,884,986 3,026,747 490,442 1,522,546 
1,244,474 35,829,113 310,640,313 18,411,394 5,088,029 5,984,913 2,534,444 3,919,691 
9,750,000 59,405,364 481,718,273 31,709,407 15,175,481 21,464,172 5,555,158 10,933,448 
10,210,051 51,983,244 684,490,758 31,002,286. 22,849,295 38,932,973 13,318,903 22,4381,91 
142,165 323,538 2,575,114 68,160 56,277 79,520 7,704 34,015 
370,888 156,086 15,697,363 277,208 348,941 412,506 47,739 200,496 
125,319 743,750 7,164,426 663,620 135,798 233,144 56,410 194,098 
46,811,6224 220,323, oe 3,312,525,426 139,107,959 122,592,833 199,928,562 80,582,922 129,524,105 
2,905,229 33 55,756,151 10,801,218 14,335,300 1,676,242 7,176,792 
1,870,943 4,751,149 8,229,724 5,319,675 2,109,365 3,298,694 
332,407 1 2,529,731 862,592 1,424,844 406,959 748,807 
1,107,868 3,089,720 37,058,829 $21,375 806,410 1,553,076 596,445 1,084,174 
1,676,134 4,681,204 55,070,313 928,794 1,322,113 1,998,274 862,976 1,353,018 
8,459 5,599,197 19,765,946 2,579,713 613,937 854,488 $23,475 764,41 
1,880,454 18,412,796 118,500,521 17,385,067 3,527,529 5,099,955 1,008,144 2,161,082 
1,536,176 13,842,722 173,371,474 6,221,458 4,361,825 5,934,105 2,065,462 3,713,458 
we eeee 4,248,700 58,536,256 417,098 1,453,983 2,017,513 793,549 1,359,22 
2,259,157 5,082,138 121,174,713 334,902 2,701,000 5,062,602 2,286,191 3,122,272 
5,513,719 8,728,646 106,604,985 2,070,602 2,886,480 4,649,682 1,606,411 3,482,280 
703,529 2,692,1765 50,979,321 —647,795 1,996,775 2,802,032 1,773,923 2,203,511 















9 ally dead, 


4 guage was ambiguous. 


Michigan Code 
to Be Revised 


Insurance Interests Agree 
on Proposed Changes at 
Conference with Forbes 


LANSING, MICH.—General revisions 
in the Michigan insurance code, spon- 
sored by the department, with agree. 
ment on all basic points by all elements 
in the business, are to be offered in the 
legislature the coming week, with every 
prospect that the amendatory program 
will be enacted into law. 

Commissioner Forbes met with repre- 
sentatives of all classes of insurance, 
including both company men and agents 
to put finishing touches on the proposed 
legislation. One of its main objectives js 
the elimination of all discrimination be- 
tween Michigan and non-Michigan car- 
riers, to prevent invalidation of this 
state’s insurance laws through applica- 
tion of the U. S. Supreme Court opinion 
that insurance is commerce. 

The bill sets up machinery for handling 
all hearings and appeals from the com- 
missioner’s decisions to the circuit court, 
There are hearing and appeal provisions 
now in some sections of the code but 
the amendments would unify the proce- 
dure and make it apply uniformly to 
all cases. 

Stock companies would be allowed to 
sell their capital stock above par to 
provide a paid-in surplus. The com- 
panies sought this amendment and, as it 
is to the obvious advantage of policy- 
holders in strengthening the carriers’ 
financial position, there was no depart: 
mental opposition. 

The proposed revised code bans “burial 
insurance” as such, although permitting 
coverage in which the insurer might 
reimburse the estate or heirs for burial 
expense or a specific cash payment might 
be made to cover burial expense. 

The health and accident section has 
been redrafttd to clarify so-called “fam- 
ily policies,” a source of considerable 
confusion at present particularly because 
of the wartime prevalence of situations 
in which both husbands and wives are 
working and are eligible for policies 
covering themselves and their families. 
The altered section allows either mate 
to apply for coverage whether or not the 
other spouse is actually a dependent. 

A special provision is written into the 
proposed act to clear the statute books 
of all insurance laws not contained in the 
code, thus sweeping into the discard a 
multitude of obsolete laws which, while 
seldom, if ever used, and in many cases 
already held void by legal interpretations, 


have remained on the books because the 
legislature never bothered to repeal 
them. 


Personal Sureties Liable 
Personal sureties who gave a_ bond 


3 that Prudential required as a condition 


to making a death payment, where it 
had doubts that the insured was actt- 
were held liable by the Mis- 
souri supreme court when the assured 
later turned up alive. The case was 
State of Missouri ex rel. Prudential_ys. 
Bland et al. The sureties contended 


« that the language of the bond was not 


retroactive in effect and that the lan- 
James A. Gold- 
smith was the insured. His mother, 
Nellie Goldsmith, was the beneficiary. 
In 1932, James Goldsmith had not been 


2 heard from for more than seven yeafs 


and claim was made upon Prudential by 
the mother, A daughter and anotief 
son of Mrs. Goldsmith became sureties 
on the bond that Prudential required. 
In 1941, the son who was on the bond, 
wrote to Prudential stating that James 
Goldsmith was alive and asked to be re 
leased from the bond. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
bond was breached when it was prove 
that James Goldsmith was alive all 
Prudential made a demand under the 
bond. 
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on a 100th Birthday 
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THIS YEAR will welcome into the world more than 
two million brand-new American babies. 

Such heart-warming evidence of the vitality of 
the American family is of real comfort to all of us 
in these days. This evidence also helps to make 


this an appropriate time for the New York Life ° 


Insurance Company to be observing its 100th year 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


of protecting the American family, making the 
American family more secure. 

New York Life believes that its 100 years of 
experience and stability will contribute toward 
making the next 100 years secure and happy for 
many of those new American babies, for many of 
their families— and for many more families to come. 


100 YEARS 
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Hatcher Atlantic 
Life President 


Wynnee Gives Full Time 
to Law-Hunter 
Executive V.-P. 


RICHMOND — Robert V. Hatcher 
was elected president of Atlantic Life 
this week succeeding B. J. Wynne of 
Dallas who resigned to engage full time 
i nthe practice of law. Mr. Hatcher 


was advanced from executive  vice- 
president. 
Coleman Hunter was elected as ex- 


ecutive vice-president. He ojined At- 
lantic Life in 1937 as vice-president in 
charge of real estate loans. 

Clifton Miller, manager of the bond 
department since 1935, was elected vice- 
president. 

Mr. Hatcher became associated with 
Atlantic Life in 1930 as claims attor- 
ney. He was promoted successively to 
secretary. Superintendent ot agencies, 
vice-president and executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Wife's Hiding Policy 
Doesn't Block Change 
in Beneficiary, Court Says 


A change of beneficiaries was accom- 
plished, according to the U. S. circuit 
court of appeals for the 8th circuit, 
when an insured filed the necessary no- 
tices with the insurer but did not send 
in the policy because his estranged wife 
had concealed the policy from him, The 
case was Doering vs. Buechler. 

Dr. R. E. Doering of Minneapolis had 
a $2,000 policy with Bankers Life of 
Iowa, naming his wife Marie as bene- 
ficiary. In March, 1941, Dr. Doering, 
who was seriously ill, filed written no- 
tices with Bankers Life directing that 
the beneficiary be changed to his sister, 
Emily C. Buechler. Bankers Life called 
his attention to the necessity of sending 
in the policy and Dr. Doering replied 
that his wife had deliberately taken the 
policy from the safety deposit box 
where it had been kept and put it in 
some other safety deposit box “which I 
am not able to find.” A few weeks la- 
ter Mrs. Doering wrote to Bankers Life 
stating that she held the policy and de- 
manding that Bankers Life make no 
loan or other changes in it without her 
written consent and accompanied with 
the policy. 

The higher court held that in attempt- 
ing to effect a change of beneficiary in 
substantial compliance with the terms 
of the policy, Dr. Doering did all that 
it was practical for him to do in view 
of the fact that he did not have the 
policy, that his wife had it and was 
holding it in order to prevent a change 
of beneficiary. It is a reasonable in- 
ference that a demand upon her for the 
policy would have been futile and the 
court expressed the belief that the in- 
sured was not required to sue her for 
its possession, The requirement that 
the policy be delivered to the insurer 
for endorsement was not for the pro- 
tection of the beneficiary but was for 
the protection of the insurer. 

Marshall S. Snyder and Neil Hughes 
were attorneys for Mrs. Doering and 
Frank J. Collins, Ben R. Toensing rep- 
resented Mrs. Buechler. 





Consider Ind. Tax Situation 


INDIANAPOLIS —The Republican 
legislative policy committee in the In- 
diana legislature is to take up this week 
the question of discriminatory insurance 
taxes. Although no final decision has 
been made by the committee, the tenta- 
tive plan is to assess a 2% premium tax 
on all companies doing business in the 
state. Outside companies now pay a 
3% tax on a net basis. 
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Texas Sales Congress Draws 


Some Notable Speakers 





Five national personalities in life in- 
surance made up the speaking talent at 
the annual tri-city sales congress of the 
‘Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
held Feb. 15-17 at Dallas, Houston and 
San Antonio. Local associations in 
these cities were hosts. 

Herbert R. Hill, district manager at 
Richmond for Life of Virginia, opened 
the congress at Dallas, discussing im- 
proved selling technique and package 
selling. To increase production, he said, 
agents must gain a mental attitude that 
will cause them to make more calls, have 
interviews without strain or tension or a 
minimum of those handicaps, and be tre- 
mendously enthusiastic about the work. 
Fear of making calls must be elimi- 
nated. A good rule is never to ask for 
an interview without sound reasons for 
asking the prospect to give his time. 
There must be confidence of the agent 
in himself and in life insurance. Then he 
must be able to deliver a sales talk in 
the right words, comprising the right 
ideas in the right sequence. This story 
must be at finger-tip command and de- 
livered with pleasing skill. 


Advocates Package Selling 


Package selling, he said, is the an- 
swer for the average agent. Ability to 
sell a complete life insurance program is 
merely the ability to coordinate the sev- 
eral packages. 

“Sincerity in Selling” was taken up by 
W. P. Fogarty, San Antonio, Jefferson 
Standard Life, who represented the 
Leaders Round Table of Texas. Sincer- 
ity is an obligation and is created the 
moment the agent accepts the title of 
life agent. It demands that he know his 
rate book from cover to cover, the correct 
application of any and every contract 
within it to any and every situation. It 
demands steadfastness, honesty of pur- 
pose, and knowledge of the prospect. 

“Tf you would enlist the confidence of 
your prospect and command his respect 
for your recommendation; if you would 
dominate the interview and lead it to a 
successful close; if you woudl enjoy the 
esteem, not only of your colleagues but 
of your community as well, you will see 
to it that sincerity is the dominant note 
in your life, for while it is a most exact- 
ing taskmaster, it is likewise an exceed- 
ingly lavish one,” he said. 

The importance of the life agent’s 
point of view as a factor in sales success 
was stressed by B. N. Woodson, vice- 
president Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville, in a talk on “A Philosophy of 
Achievement.” The difference between 
outstanding success and mediocrity is 
not physical nor wholly intellectual. The 
real factor is point of view, personal 
philosophy. 

Judd C. Benson, trustee National As- 

sociation of Life Underwriters and home 
office agency manager of Union Central 
Life, discussed the price of success in 
life insurance selling. 
_Almost without exception successful 
life agents have four characteristics, he 
said, and it may even be said that with- 
out these characteristics no agent has 
reached the full success which his nat- 
ural abilities will allow him to attain. 

He must be well informed on basic 
principles of life insurance and have cur- 
rent information on every phase of in- 
surance and business which relates to 
his prospect’s program. He must be 
willing to accept full responsibility for 
his own success. The man who becomes 
strong in the business gains this 
strength from what he gives to others 
rather than from what he obtains from 
his fellows. The successful agent has a 
friendly personality to which people 
respond favorably, and has good work- 
ing habits. 

“Life Insurance and the New Order” 
was the subject of Claris Adams, presi- 
dent Ohio State Life. 


Color as a vital factor in getting the 
job done in life insurance selling was 
emphasized by Newell C. Day, Daven- 
port general agent of Equitable Life of 
Iowa. Agents are selling something 
that will pay for the meat that is bought, 
for blankets to keep little feet warm, etc. 

Speaking for the Leaders’ Round Ta- 
ble at San Antonio, F. L. Story, Wichita 
Falls, United Fidelity Life of Dallas, 
said his best selling idea is service. He 
writes as much as 90% of his business 
on old policyholders and is convinced 
service is the real reason for most of his 
production. Agents are in the business 
of creating estates through life insur- 
ance. It is just as important that they 
train themselves in the conservation and 
distribution of these estates. 

Representative of the Leaders’ Round 
Table at Houston was J. M. Spangler, 
Kansas City Life, president Dallas asso- 
ciation, whose subject was “After the 
Presentation—What?” 

Boy J. Lyles, president Texas asso- 
ciation, introduced M. A. Browning, 
Texas department of education in charge 
of distributive education work, who out- 
lined plans to start courses on funda- 
mentals, advanced salesmanship and tax- 
ation as soon as a satisfactory man can 
be secured. 


Okla. House Passes 
New 4% Tax Bill 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The lower 
house of the Oklahoma legislature in 
committee of the whole rejected the 
pending premium tax bill and introduced 
a new bill, which was passed by the 
house Tuesday. The new bill would im- 
pose a 4% premium tax on all foreign 
and domestic companies, fire, casualty 
and life, with no deductions allowed. It 
provides for a uniform $100 license fee 
and also a uniform agent’s license fee. 





Insurance Head 
for Am. Farm Bureau 


John T. Casey, who for the past 
year has been at the U. S. head office 
of Zurich and prior to that for eight 
years was with American Automobile 
at St. Louis, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of insurance di- 
rector of the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus with headquarters in the 
Borland building, Chicago. He will 
counsel with the farm bureau insurance 
organizations in the various states and 
will assist in the organization of new 
insurance companies in those states 
where such enterprises are projected. 
At Zurich he specialized in the drafting 
of forms and acted as liaison executive 
between th underwriting and claims de- 
partments. Before going with American 
Automobile he was connected with 
Laclede Electric Co. of St. Louis and 
among other things operated its insur- 
ance department. 





Tenn. Teachers Pension Law 


A pension and retirement system for 
all public school teachers of Tennessee, 
worked out by George Buck, New York 
actuary, is provided by a law passed by 
the legislature and signed by Governor 
McCord. ‘Teachers and state board of 
education each contribute 5%, with the 
state providing $1,200,000 to initiate the 
plan. 


Examining Pacific Mutual 


An examination of Pacific Mutual 
Life is being made by New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Iowa, Okla- 
homa and California. 
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Who Left Ohio Farm 


Bureau Insurers 


J. E. Keltner, formerly treasurer, ha 
been made acting secretary and acting 
assistant general manager of Farm By. 
reau Mutual Automobile, Farm Bureay 
Mutual Fire and Farm Bureau Life 9 
Columbus. The change takes place jy 
view of the resignation of L. A. Taylq 
as secretary and assistant general map. 
ager. 

Bowman Doss, who has been a mem. 
ber of the sales organization for sever 
years, is appointed head of the agen 
force in view of the resignation of L, | 
Bennett as assistant secretary and hea 
of the agency force. The office of assist. 
ant secretary, vacated by Mr. Bennet, 
has not been filled. 

R. W.. Richert, superintendent ¢ 
agents, who also resigned, has been re. 
placed with George S. Hough. The lat. 
ter has been in the sales department fo: 
several years. 

E. L. Hensel, attorney, has resignei 
as special counsel. Arrangements ar 
being made to fill the vacancy. 

While officials of the company woul 
not discuss the cause for the resign 
tions, they are attributed to a disagree. 
ment in policy. It is asserted that the 
four believed that the Farm Burea 
should align itself with agriculture only 
while other officials of the company ar 
in favor of closer ties with labor ani 
industry. The annual meeting of th 
companies will be held April 5 whe 
other vacancies, it is said, will be filled 





Mich. Bill Would Rewrite 


Present Assessment Laws 
LANSING, MICH.—A 


department as in preparation, has beet 
introduced by the senate insurance com: 
mittee chairman, designed to rewrit 
and completely modernize present laws 
covering co-operative and assessmet! 
carriers. 

The measure requires minimum ¢ 
posit of $5,000 with the state treasure 
or 10% of the premium income for the 
preceding year, whichever was larger 
as a contingency reserve. Howeve, 


carriers already operating in the stat} 


are allowed to bring their reserve up to 
standard over a five-year period, prc 
viding percentage deposits, set up in th 
act, are maintained. 
, rhe bill also would. require thé 
every foreign cooperative or asses 
ment company shall have its busines 
valued and shall maintain reserves it 
accordance with standards currently rf 
quired of Michigan insurers transacting 
similar insurance.” This class of cat 
rier would be barred from the reinsut 
ance field. Annuities and group cor 
erage could be written only after dt 
posits with the state had_ reachel 
$200,000. No single life risk could e& 
ceed 10% of the contingency reserve. 
To launch a new carrier of this typth 
the Proposed new act would requitth 
applications for insurance, with ca‘ 
premium payments, from at least 30lp 
eligible persons for each class of risf 
written. High bond requirements fo 
the secretary and treasurer are imposel 





Pan-American March Drive 


Agents of Pan-American Life wi 
launch a traditional campaign during 
March in honor of President Crawfotl 
H. Ellis. 

The announcement, carrying the “Hal 
of Fame” theme and objectives, sul 
mons field men who possess qualities © 
action and attainment to make unust?) 
efforts. Awards of war bonds will by) 
given for master leadership and cll} 
leadership in paid premiums and nut} 
ber of lives. 5 


; bill, anf 
nounced some time ago by the Michigaf 
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N.Y. Life Changes 
Made in St. Paul, 
Memphis, on Coast 


Raymond M. Jenson, agency organ- 
izr of New York Life in Des Moines, 
has been promoted to agency director 
in St. Paul. He is a graduate of Midlan 
College and holds a master’s degree in 
administration from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He joined New York Life as an 
agent in Sioux City in 1942 and was 
appointed agency organizer in Des 
Moines in 1943. 

Dale W. Hanson, who has been in 
charge in St. Paul, is moving to Los 
Angeles as agency organizer. Following 
his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota, where he was a football star, 
he joined New York Life as an agent 
in Minneapolis. He was appointed 
agency Organizer in 1938, serving in 
Fargo and Minneapolis, and became 
agency director in St. Paul in 1943. 


McElwrath to Memphis 

G. Thomas McElwrath has been ap- 
pointed agency director in Memphis. He 
was born in Dresden, Tenn., and is a 
graduate of Columbia University. He 
succeeds W. Thornton Buckner, with 
respect to whom the company will make 
an announcement later. With a success- 
ful three-year record in the field after 
he joined the company as an agent in 
Los Angeles in 1934, Mr. McElwrath 
was appointed agency organizer of the 
southern California branch in 1937. 
years later he was promoted to agency 
director in Long Beach, Cal., where 
under his direction total paid business 
was increased from $1,660,000 to $4,540,- 
000. 

He is succeeded at Long Beach by 
L. H. Brinkman, who has been agency 
director at Stockton, Cal. Mr. Brink- 
man joined New York Life in 1928 after 
having been a school teacher and foot- 
ball coach, and in 1930 was appointed 
agency organizer in Oakland, Cal., going 
to Stockton in 1938. 

Golden K. Driggs is transferred from 
Idaho to Stockton. He joined the New 
York Life as a clerk in Phoenix. After 
having been an agent and agency organ- 
ir he was appointed agency director 
of the Lakeside branch and northern II- 
linois branch in Chicago. He returned 
to Idaho in 1943. No successor has been 
named there. 





Many Wartime Problems in 
Appraising Insurance Risks 


DETROIT—From 30% to 40% of 
the insurance buying public has been on 
the move during the three war-time 
years, making insurance inspections very 
dificult, Lee N. Parker, president of 
the American Service Bureau, told the 
Michigan Actuarial Society at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

The frequent changes of address com- 
Plicate the job of checking on the char- 
acter and habits of buyers of life insur- 
ance. An added difficulty now is that 
Il many cases the sudden elevation of 
men formerly holding relatively unim- 
portant jobs to executive capacity in 
mushrooming war plants poses the prob- 
lem of how these men will respond to 
their sudden change of fortune. Some 
men respond to such a change in a man- 
ner justifying a favorable inspection re- 
Port, but many of them become far from 
desirable risks in such cases. 

Mr. Parker stressed the need for in- 
surance companies to give more thought 
to the drinking habits of both men and 
Women. In many instances individuals 
who were formerly moderate drinkers 
have developed into hard drinkers or 
‘ven dipsomaniacs under the stress of 
high-pressure living brought about by 
the war, thereby greatly impairing their 
desirability as insurance risks. 

It is also important in these times to 
Pay attention to the actual and potential 
taft status of men in the age 18 to 38 
Stroup, and to 4-F’s and especially to 
Ischarged military personnel. The lat- 


Four 


ter form a distinct group whose reaction 
to resumption of civilian life is some- 
times accompanied by manifestations 
that impair their life insurance status. 
Statistics show that fully 44% of the 
medical discharges from the navy and 
marine corps in 1943 were because of 
diseases of the mind or of the motor 
or nervous system, which certainly has 
a bearing upon their eligibility for addi- 
tional life insurance. 


Of the applications now being submit- 
ted to life companies in this country, 21% 
are in the group up to age 18 and 41% 
women, a decidedly higher figure than 


heretofore. On the other hand, only .4% 
of the total represents applications on 
the student group over age 18. He said 
these figures should be pondered care- 
fully by the actuaries. 





Osten Assistant Manager of 
Conn. General in Chicago 


Joseph F. Osten has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch by Connecticut General Life, as- 
sociated with Manager George D. 
Covell. Mr. Osten succeeds Robert B. 


Beck, who resigned to go with the E. 
W. Hughes agency of Massachysetts 
Mutual Life there as a supervisor. 


Mr. Osten has been a special agent 
with Connecticut General in Chicago 
for two years. He is a graduate of 
Loyola University. Before entering life 
insurance he was comptroller of the 
American Slicing Machine Co. at Chi- 
cago. He is justice-of-the-peace at 
Lincolnwood addition northwest of Chi- 
cago. 





Income Tax Records builKd good-will. 
Write National Underwriter for samples. 








@ It seems very logical that thd Franklin Life 
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should enter the home state of the 


immortal Benjamin Franklin, its patron saint. If the great philosopher were alive, 
he would probably be proud to welcome the progressive, agency-minded 
company which bears his name. ~ = 


, / yi of 
@ Just what does the entry of the Franklin Life into Pennsylvania mean? 


| Oe , rae 
@ It means a rare opportunity for, many an alert, ambitious man to own a general 
agency of his own—to bé in business for himself. 


@ It means money-making poss 
many a capable pérsof. f+ 


ibilities far beyond the previous experience of 


@ It means appointment by the Company of general agents and district managers 
in the prosperous, ‘populous communities throughout this great state. 

@ It means a major stride forward toward nationwide qualification of a great 
insurance company, which already operates in states from coast to coast, and 


in Hawaii, 


@ It means, friendly Franklin opportunities for you—a wide range of modern, 
highly salable policies, with liberal commission schedules. 


@ So, if you‘afe seeking a wider field of activities for your talents, inquire about 
a Franklin agency franchise. Ben Franklin will be proud to welcome you, too. 
/, - 














CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 
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Hot Debate on N. y. 
Rate Employment Bill 


ALBAN Y—Outgrowth of a measure 
originally aimed only at insurance com- 
panies, the Ives-Quinn bill barring em- 
ployers from refusing to hire anyone 
because of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin was endorsed and de- 
nounced at a crowded and at times 
heated hearing before a joint commit- 
tee of the New York legislature. If 
enacted, the measure would rsult in 
complications for insuranc companies 
and agencies along with most other 
classes of employers. 

Gustave R. Michelsen of the insur- 
ance firm of Hall & Henshaw, New 
York City, and chairman of a special 
committee of the New York Board of 
Trade appointed to deal with this prob- 
lem, was the spokesman for New York 
state employers in opposition to the bill. 
He was selected by 12 of the largest 
business associations in the state. Vice- 
president Julian S. Myrick of Mutual 
Life, chairman of the committee on 
public health and welfare of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, op- 
posed the measure on the ground, 
among others, that it would not be 
progressive legislation to threaten to 
put employers. in jail because they 
wished to continue in the time-honored 
custom of inquiring into a prospective 


employe’s sdeeaiadil before taking 
him on. 

The Ives-Quinn bill has the active 
support of Governor Dewey, who has 
appealed to the Republican legislators 
to vote for the measure. Democratic 
legislators whose thinking is influenced 
by the national administration’s views 
are expected to favor the bill. 

The bill has put quite a few legisla- 
tors on a hot spot. If they vote for 
the measure they are sure to be re- 
garded by employers affected and by 
many others as being guilty of shame- 
less vote-buying, while if they vote 
against it they are in danger of alienat- 
ing many votes. 

The bill would set up a state com- 
mission to investigate complaints of 
discrimination. If an employer were 
found to have refused to hire any per- 
son because of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin he would be compelled to 
take the applicant on and pay him from 
the date of refusal. If he still refused 
the matter would be taken to the dis- 
trict attorney and the employer would 
be forced to accept the applicant. 

Mr. Michelsen predicted that the bill 
would “put race against race, color 
against color, and creed against creed” 
and that it would be the incubator of 
hatreds and conflicts never before wit- 
nessed in the state. It would create 
agitation and misunderstanding that 
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would compel some businesses to leave 
the. state rather than face these addi- 
tional hazards, he warned and asked. 
“Why should this state be used as a 
proving ground for social experiment?” 

Mr. Michelsen said the real evil is not 
discrimination, but ignorance and preju- 
dice, which cannot be legislated out of 
existence now or ever. 

Mr. Myrick based his opposition on 
the cost of an additional commission to 
the state and particularly to employers 
having to appear before it; the fallacy 
of trying to change deep-rooted habits, 
as prohibition attempted to do; injus- 
tices, inefficiency and misunderstandings 
upsetting the delicate relationship be- 
tween employer and employe; the mak- 
ing of New York a less desirable state 
for both employer and employes; en- 
couraging of an undesirable element to 
migrate into the state—unemployables 
who imagine their failure to get jobs 
is due to their belonging to some par- 
ticular group; possibilities of blackmail 
by agitators and disgruntled employes; 
the ease of making accusations and the 
difficulty of disproving them, in the 
absence of objective criteria; resentment 
that would result in fomenting rather 
than eliminating the possibility of race 
riots, pogroms and the evils associated 
with the Ku Klux Klan and the Silver 
Shirt organizations. 





Another Move to Reduce 
Policy Loan Interest 


/ = 
BOSTON—Commissioner Harrington 
favored reduction of the interest on 
policyholders’ loans in life companies 
from 6 to 5% for Massachusetts com- 
panies at a state house hearing on 
Senate bill 307, proposed by Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Rowe of Middlesex county. 
The senator argued for a maximum 
interest charge of 2% as being in line 
with prevailing interest charged by 
banks. 

Commissioner Harrington said his de- 
partment would favor a 5% maximum 
charge, the same as New York state 
provides, but opposed any lower limit 
as tending to imperil the standing of 
companies when they cannot afford it. 
The companies must earn an average 
of 31%4%, he said, to carry on their busi- 
ness and if they can get only 2% on 
investments they must find the addi- 
tional’ revenue somewhere else. 

Wesley E. Monk, general counsel of 
Massachusetts Mutual stated his com- 
pany charged only 5% on policyholders 
loans at present. He said reduction of 
loan interest was of advantage only to 
borrowers while tending to reduce divi- 
dends of other policyholders. 

F. H. Nash, vice-president and general 
counsel Columbian National Life, said 
any interest charged had to be placed on 
the-policy contract and would remain 
there during its life without change. 
The future had to be considered, even 
for 50 years or more, he said. Counsel 
Booth for New England Mutual Life 
stated comparison with banking meth- 
ods was fallacious since banks had 
varying charges for loans of different 
amounts and periods, while life com- 
panies had to make the same charge 
whether for short or long time loans and 
for any amount. 

Representatives for several life com- 
panies said legislation should be di- 
rected toward making it harder rather 
than easier for policyholders to borrow. 





Move to Probe Life Rates 
Challenged in Mass. 
BOSTON—House bill 640, which 


would create an unpaid commission to 
investigate premium charges by life 
companies, was advocated before the 
Massachusetts legislature’s insurance 
committee by Representative Greene of 
Boston and Maurice Caro, Boston city 
counsel. Companies have increased pre- 
miums and decreased dividends, Repre- 
sentative Greene said. Mr. Caro argued 
premiums were based on mortality tables 
of 40 years ago, that the span of life 


had increased and therefore premiums 
ought to be reduced. 

Former Commissioner Wesley 
Monk, general counsel of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, opposed the move, Saying 
he did not believe such an investigation 
would reveal any new method of cop. 
ducting the life business; that it was 
purely a matter of science and admitted. 
ly well carried on. 


Mutual Benefit Puts All 
Reserves on 27/3%, Basis 


Mutual Benefit as of Dec. 31 place 
all of its reserves on a 274% basis. The 
cost was taken care of by transferring 
$8,918,687 from contingency reserve ty 
policy reserve. 

Non-forfeiture values of all policies 
now in force will be computed on the 
American 274% basis where that cours 
will have the effect of increasing the yal. 
ues. 


Annuity Reserves Padded 


The reserves held for outstanding an 
nuity contracts were strengthened by 
the addition of $1,010,496. 








Extension of Old Age 
Coverage Is Sought 


BOSTON — Housing authorities in 
Massachusetts appeared before the legis 
lative insurance committee seeking at 
thority to enter into compacts with the 
social security board to extend old age, 
survivors and unemployment insurance 
coverages to employes of such housing 
authorities, it having developed that the 
statutes exempt employes of state a 


subdivisions from such protection. TheP 


groups in many instances are too smal 


to set up funds for themselves and hf 


taking on such employment the em 
ployes lose their social security credit 
and other benefits, it was stated. The 
building trades council and Federation 
of Labor favored the measure and there 
was no opposition. 





New Group Bills in Iowa 


DES MOINES—The chairman of the 
Iowa senate insurance committee has it 
troduced a_ bill to permit incorporatei 
non-profit industrial associations, othe 
than insurance, to procure group insu 
ance for employes and other members of 
the association. It is believed the bill i 
aimed at providing group insurance {a 
lawyers, doctors and similar group 
which have been unable to come und¢ 
the present group insurance laws. 


Group For State Employes 


A bill also was filed permitting stat 
employes to procure group insurantt 
It provides that any department, boarl 
commission or institution, either edt 





cational or otherwise, or other bodit 
of the state supported in whole or if 
part by public funds may procure growf 
insurance for employes and pay up tif 
50% of the premiums. 

Another bill would place fraterndf 
under the investment laws as drawn ¥} 
for other life companies in a bill whit 
has passed the senate and is now befor) 
the house. : 





Hochstadter National Leader 


Charles P. Hochstadter of the Josep! ‘ 
M. Gantz agency of Pacific Mutual Lith 
at Cincinnati led the entire field forty 
in 1944 in new paid production with 
over $1,500,000. This gains for his 
again the presidency of the Big Trt) 
Club. Mr. Hochstadter has been No.) 
agent of Pacific Mutual three timtp 
first in 1935, when he paid for ové 
$1 million. In 1939 he led with mot 
than $1 million and since 1930 he hay 
consistently been a member of the Tal 
Star Club of half million dollar pry 
ducers and always among the first 1 
and in second place on two occasiol) 
Last year was his 20th consecutive yee} 
with Pacific Mutual. 
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Debit Man's Tactics in Selling 





Ordinary Told by Fullman 


Ordinary agents are envious of the 
success that the debit men have had 
for several years in selling ordinary in 
the homes on their regular rounds, 
George J. Fullman, manager of the Park 
Grove, Ill., district of Metropolitan Life, 
declared ina talk at the Saturday sales 
forum conducted by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. “I have 
heard them express the wish,” he said, 
“that this tremendously large field of 
home buyers of life insurance were open 
to them. They are. Though these pros- 
pects are not as accessible to the ordi- 
nary representative as to the debit rep- 
resentative, there is a lot of constructive 
and profitable work that could be done 
by the ordinary men using the successful 
debit men’s methods. 

“After all, the men you sold that busi- 
ness case to yesterday live on some- 
body’s debit. Your friends, acquaintances, 
neighbors, as well as your records of 
business in force will yield a large num- 
ber of good centers of influence who can 
refer you to enough people to get. ac- 
quainted with and keep you busy for a 
long time to come. You can even get 
into the home selling field via the cold 
aaa route, and in a very solid way, 
00. 


Is Trusted in Neighborhood 


The debit man is a “father confessor” 
in the neighborhood, Mr. Fullman said. 
He holds much information in confidence 
and sacred trust relating to the 400 to 
500 families on his books. The debit man 
is so successful in selling ordinary be- 
cause he gives real unselfish service in 
the community. In the average debit he 
is directly charged with receiving pre- 
miums and servicing about $427 of pre- 
miums on a weekly basis, although some 
debits today are much larger and also 
may contain $500,000 to $1 million of 
ordinary business in the agent’s com- 
pany. 

He has five separate jobs to do, to 
receive premium payments, conserve 
business, render accounts, service all 
policyholders on his debit, and prospect 
and sell the business. He is generally 
tactful. His work is carefully planned, 
for about three days out of the normal 
five-day work week are used up by 
service so he has only two days for 
selling purposes. He must plan ordinary 
selling in order to conserve his time 


.and avoid back-tracking. 


Sells Mainly in Home 


“He makes an overwhelming number 
of his presentations in the home,” Mr. 
Fullman said. “He has two main ob- 
Jectives in making the approach. First, 
to be invited into the home and, second, 
to be permitted to use the dining room 
table in conducting the interview. First- 
hand experience has taught him that 
women do most of the buying in this 
country, so he seldom if ever explains 
his proposal without asking the wife to 
sit in on the interview. Too many times 
when this has ont been done the deal 
was’ canceled by phone the next day. 

e makes a plain, honest and ‘direct 
approach. American people are among 
the most hospitable in the world. If 
you ask to come into the average home 
ina pleasant and respectful manner, you 
will find, as the debit man has so well 
discovered, that the common reply is, 

hy sure, come in.’ 


“The getting in process is easy, even 
assuming that you are not known to 
the head of the house. It’s what most 
times happens immediately after you 
get in that requires a little practical han- 
dling.” Mr. Fullman said the man of 
the house may be expected to inform the 
agent that if he came to sell insurance 
€ is wasting his time, but a pleasant, 
dignified request for a few minutes in 
Which to show the proposition usually 
tings results. ; 

The debit man uses visual selling ma- 
terial. The people that he talks to this 


week about ordinary insurance are those 
he talked with in a preliminary way 
previously or failed to sell. In his plan- 
ning at home and in office he selects the 
program or plan that he feels best fit 
each good prospect that he proposes to 
see, figures the rates and values, pre- 


pares charts and other visual aid mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Fullman said without planning the 
debit man could not possibly get through 
the week successfully, especially in ordi- 
nary selling, but hard work also is de- 
manded and study, as well, in perfecting 
his knowledge about the product he sells 
and how to sell it. He is prospect-con- 
scious; he talks insurance to practically 
everyone he meets and _ continually 
throws out interest-getting and thought- 
provoking ideas to housewives on his 
debit. 

Metropolitan uses booklets that have 


been prepared by its welfare department 
which are extremely useful to agents in 
securing interviews. These comprise a 
series which serve as an excuse for the 
agent to call, as he delivers them one 
at a time. If husband opens the door 
the agent usually can get through by 
stating he had promised to bring the 
wife the book which he holds in his 
hand and asking permission to enter. 
In Mr. Fullman’s experience this ap- 
proach never has failed. 

Mr. Fullman especially stressed the 
service factor, saying it is more than 
ever now-a powerful force for good. 





New England Mutual’s 


101ist ANNUAL REPORT 





FACTS AT A GLANCE 


Total Insurance in Force........... $1,897,000,000 


Increase of $119,000,000 over last year. 
Increase since 1929, $695,000,000 or 58%. 


New Life Insurance Issued.......... $ 170,562,000 
27% more than in 1943, and an all-time high. 
Insurance Lapsed and Surrendered. . 1.1% 


of mean amount of insurance in force. 
An all-time recorded low. 
Mortality Experience ............. 51% 


of that expected according to tabular rate. 
(This includes war fatalities, which amounted 
to 15% of all 1944 death claims.) 


fn Se eee ee ee $ 690,779,000 


Nearly three times the 1929 figure. 
Increase of $63,066,000 over last year. 


Liabilities ........ccccccccccccces $ 648,770,000 


Includes policyholders’ reserves and funds 
on deposit of $634.400,000, and $10,200,000 
for 1945 dividends. 


Special Surplus Contingency Funds..$ 12,000,000 
Security Fluctuation Reserve of $9,000,000. 
Real Estate and Mortgage Fund of $3,000,000. 

Mal Senge os soo 6 chess ocean $ 30,008,000 


Increase of $3,973,000 over last year. 


Major Investment Holdings 


U. S. Government Bonds..... $179,256,000 25.9% 
Public Utility Bonds ........ 139,478,000 20.2 
Railroad Bonds ............ 121,032,000 17.5 
Mortgage Loans ........... 66,418,000 9.7 
Industrial Bonds ........... 51,835,000 7.5 


Policy Loans .............. * 36,564,000 5.3 


State, Municipal, Canadian 
Govt. and Prov. ......... 26,690,000 3.9 


Copy of Annual Report and Schedule of Securities 
will be sent upon request 








Steadfast Protection for 101 Years 


Since organization, New England Mutual has paid 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries the impres- 
sive total of $895,000,000, of which $250,000,000 were 
dividends. These payments, together with funds 
held to fulfil present contracts, exceed by $232,000,000 
the total amount of premiums received during the 
life of the Company. - 








New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President 








Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


Begins Company’s second century 
of operations with consistent 
progress and record strength 


he war continues to be the dominant factor 

affecting our lives, as well as the affairs of 
this Company. Some of its influences have been 
both unpredictable and surprising. 


* Instead of being unable or unwilling to pur- 
chase or hold life insurance, because of increased 
taxes and living costs, the reverse has been true. 
Our new insurance sales were the greatest on record, 
and insurance lapsed and surrendered was at an 
all-time low. 


* General civilian health has been amazingly 
good, and while every single war death is a per- 
sonal tragedy to some family, war fatalities as a 
whole among our policyholders have not yet increased 
the Company’s mortality experience beyond that of 
normal peacetime years. 


* The problem of investing funds is still acute 
but the intrinsic values of many of our holdings 
have been enhanced as 5 

the country’s public 
utilities, railroads and 
industries have been 
able to reduce outstand- 
ing obligations and 
build up cash resources. 














* War emphasizes the 
value of human lifezyand 
the year’s operations re- 
flect the public’s confi- 
dence in life insurance 
as a means to security. 
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Va. Insurable 
Interest Decision 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Virginia who have cooperated in bring- 
ing about the situations now said by the 
state’s highest court to have been 
known to be unlawful for more than 
half a century, the brief points out. 











QUOTES DISSENT 





The brief quotes the dissenting 
opinion of Justice Hudgins in the 
Smith vs. Coleman opinion: “The 


amount of such policy was as much the 
property of the insured as any other 
asset owned by him at the time of his 
death. A person should have the same 
right to designate the beneficiary in 
such a policy as he has to bequeath 
or devise his other assets. This opinion 
is supported by the overwhelming 
weight of authority and has the most 
logical appeal.” The association’s brief 
states that in the majority opinion of 
the court there is no evidence that the 
reasoning of Justice Hudgins was exam- 
ined nor that the overwhelming weight 
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of authority to which he referred was 
considered. 

Distinguishing the facts in Roller vs. 
Moore, the brief states that Moore ap- 
plied for a policy on his own life and 
gave his note to the agent. The agent 
sold the note to Roller and instead of 
delivering the policy to Moore delivered 
it to Roller as security for the note. 
The agent acted in this singular man- 
ner because he “knew that Roller had 
business transactions with Moore.” 
Moore failed to pay the note and Roller 
subsequently obtained an assignment of 
the policy and kept on paying pre- 
miums. Before the fifth quarterly pre- 
mium became due Moore died and 
Roller collected the proceeds and 
claimed them as his own. The court 
held that the policy was assignable as 
a security for the debt. The associa- 
tion’s brief concludes that the decision 
in Roller vs. Moore and the cases on 
which it was based evidenced a doc- 
trine of voiding provisions for persons 
without insurable interests in the lives 
of insured only when the provisions 
come into being because of affirmative 
action, and almost invariably the pay- 
ment of the premiums by the benefi- 
ciary or the assignee. 

The brief quotes section 5767 of the 
Virginia code, which was referred to in 
the court’s opinion and which provides 





PEOPLE ARE WAITING 
TO HEAR THIS 


Mise GOOD FOLKS still haven’t learned of 


the Family Income idea. 


Many others don’t know that the Occidental 
way is to add the Family Income feature as a 
rider, which may be attached to almost all Life, 
Endowment and Term policies. 


And very few people (life underwriters ex- 
cluded) know that Occidental writes a $15-per- 
month Family Income rider. 


But everyone who wants maximum protection 
likes this new $15-per-month plan. 


Placed on a $10,000 
$15-per-month rider on 


policy at age 35, the 
the 20-year plan adds 


$21,080 of immediate protection for an annual 
premium of only $107.20! 


Occidental agents make sales by telling peo- 


ple this good news. 
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that a policy taken out “ee the insured 
himself or by a person having an in- 
surable interest in his life and not for 
mere purpose of assignment, may be 
lawfully assigned to anyone for a valu- 
able consideration as any other chose 
in action, without regard to whether the 
assignee has an insurable interest in the 
life insured or not... .” 

“In the light of our analysis of 
Roller vs. Moore,” the brief continues, 
“it is submitted that this enactment is 
not at all indicative of a policy adverse 
to the position of the Burton executors. 
To the extent it has significance, it is 
significant of sympathy for the modern 
viewpoint of insurance assignments as 
later (1911) expressed for the U. S. 
Supreme Court by. Justice Holmes when 
in Grigsby vs. Russell, 222 U. S. 149, 
he said: “The danger that might arise 
from a general license to all to insure 
whom they like does not exist. Ob- 
viously it is a very different thing from 
granting such a general license, to al- 
low the holder of a valid insurance upon 
his own life to transfer it to one whom 
he, the party most concerned, is not 
afraid to trust. The law has no uni- 
versal cynic fear of the temptation 
opened by a pecuniary benefit accruing 
upon a death... .” 

Not only would adherence of the 
court to its decision in Smith vs. Cole- 
man result in a chaotic situation for 
many Virginian beneficiaries and others 
as well as the insurers but it would be 
beyond the legislatures’ power to avert 
this damage. It could not do anything 
for those beneficiaries who in past years 
have received policy proceeds and will 
receive them in 1945 and early 1946 or 
to relieve the embarrassment and risks 
of personal representatives and insurers 
arising from these numerous payments. 
The effect of such a statute, no matter 
what its provisions, on policies issued 
prior to its enactment, and on ante- 
cedent designations of beneficiaries, will 
be controvertible and the question of in- 
terpretation of a statute would involve 
much controversy, the brief emphasizes. 

The brief was submitted by A. D. 
Christian, representing the association. 


LEGISLATION TO BE SOUGHT 


RICHMOND—Beecher E. Stallard, 
Richmond legislator has announced that 
he will undertake to get action at the 
projected extraordinary session of the 
Virginia legislature next month on leg- 
islation to permit writing of life insur- 
ance contracts in Virginia without re- 


gard to the “insurable interest” of the 
beneficiaries. 
Mr. Stallard pointed out that many 


persons desire to reward faithful em- 
ployes by making them beneficiaries of 
life policies, and declared that he could 
see no real objection to the practice. 
He expressed the view that a person 
who buys an insurance policy should 
have the privilege of naming the bene- 
ficiary, regardless of whether the bene- 
ficiary happens to be related to him. 
Other amici curiae briefs were filed 


—= 


by Atlantic Life, Shenandoah Life and 
Life of Virginia and by Attorneys A, 
H. Sands of Richmond and L. R. Slagle 
and E. E. Eanes of Emporia, Va., who 
represent a plaintiff who has a suit pend- 
ing against Life of Virginia in a similar 
case. 

The petition for a rehearing was filed 
by counsel for the executors of Ruby 
Burton. They cited 110 cases from otha 
jurisdictions to show that in 29 out 
of 30 states where the point has arisen 
the courts have held that a policyholder 
may designate whomever he pleases as 
his beneficiary provided he takes out 
= policy and pays the premiums him. 
self, 

E. L. Gordon, vice-president and 
comptroller of Atlantic Life, filed an 
affidavit stating that in his company 
there are more than 1,500 individual 
contracts involving more than $5,400, 
000 of insurance wherein the present 
beneficiary is variously described as 
fiance, friend, inlaw, step relation, foster 
relation, relative of remote degree, fra- 
ternity, charity, religious or educational 
institution. 


Business Must Sell 
liself as Well 
as Its Product 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


on American life insurance. Their poli- 
cies mean money in emergency, and 
they are convinced that when the emer- 
gency comes the money will be there. 


Overemphasis on Bigness 


Because of this strength and resources 
have been emphasized. Perhaps the busi- 
ness has overemphasized its dollar and 
underestimated what its dollars do for 
the American people, he suggested. 
Standing alone, life insurance statistics 
give a distorted picture of the institution, 
The size of the company is a mere meas- 
ure of its public obligation. The average 
insurance per family is little more than 
$4,000. Essentially life insurance is a 
defense against destitution and does not 
consist of statistics, assets, companies or 
contracts but in the last analysis of 65 
million Americans, mostly men _ and 
women of moderate means, who want 
security for themselves and their fami- 
lies. The product always represents a 
profit to policyholders, never a loss. 
Controversies are at a minimum. Pay- 
ments are prompt and in full. Con- 
tracts are contractually clear and mathe- 








matically correct. There is an exceedingly , 


small potential of customer dissatisfac- 
tion. The people believe in it and have 
confidence in the companies. 


Can’t Take Freedom for Granted 


Yet the nation is in an iconoclastic 
mood, and as a free enterprise it cannot 
take its freedom for granted. No one 
can be sure where the governmental 
glacier will stop. It is an intensely polit- 
ical era and an institution must practice 
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sends products of its hundred industries all 
over the globe. Write for our plan to build 
an Alliance Life agency in this live Indiana 
city — a plan that enables you to close 
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good politics as well as offer a good 
product, he said. 

Two subjects of popular concern are 
monopoly and the misuse of economic 
power through concentration of wealth, 
he pointed out. Consequently size itself 
is somewhat suspect, and the larger an 
institution the more vulnerable it is. 
In life insurance competition is keen. 
There are more than 300 companies, 
some large, some small, some national; 
some local, stock and mutual. There is 
cooperation in furnishing statistics, pub- 
lishing experience, comparing forms and 
practices, exchanging ideas and informa- 
tion, participating in research, providing 
facilities for professional education, sup- 
porting institutional advertising and 
consulting on public policies. Yet co- 
operation vanishes at the first hint of 
competition. The large companies neither 
monopolize the market nor overawe their 
competitors, he stated. 


Not for Private Profit 

Life insurance resources do not repre- 
sent personal capital mobilized for pri- 
vate profit, he brought out, but they are 
trust funds held solely for conservative 
and diversified investments. 

It seems strange that something which 
almost everyone buys and almost every- 
one has must be sold by solicitation and 
persuasion, Mr. Adams said. Yet it is 
literally true that the agent has insured 
America. Without him insurance might 
cost slightly less, but there would not be 
much of it, and it would not be the same 
thing. Assuming a sound company and 
rates within reason, the agent makes 
much more difference to the client than 
to the company. He deplored tactless 
persistency in selling, and said that per- 
suasion, not pressure, should have its 
part in the process. Progress is being 
made in eliminating high pressure meth- 
ods and poor salesmen, he said. The 
latter costs everybody money and _ the 
entire institution respect. The ill-trained, 
inept, ill-equipped agent who cannot 
make a living for himself or do a good 
job for the public is the business’ worst 
possible advertisement. The war has 
helped to purge the ranks of the weak- 
lings and undesirables, but has left the 
companies with a major recruiting prob- 
lem in the near future. How the business 
approaches its task in this respect will 
be a test of management. Now is the 
time to establish standards and insist 
upon quality, he asserted. 

The sound building of a well selected, 
adequately trained, properly equipped 
agency force has a price, he said, but it 
is worth the money. He said he had 
concluded that it would not be wise 
for his company to bring a full time 
man into the agency organization whose 
aptitude test does not show that he 
has a fair chance for success, who will 
not have been trained sufficiently to 
enable him to attain at least the mini- 
mum standard of proficiency and who 
cannot be guaranteed an adequate stand- 
ard of living during the trial period 
without further obligation to him. 


Ask $7,500 Lid on 
Bank Insurance in N. Y. 


NEW YORK-—Savings bank life in- 
surance interests in New York are seek- 
ing legislation. to, increase the total 
amount of life insurance which a policy- 
holder can buy in the savings bank 
insurance system to $7,500. It was ex- 
pected that a bill would be introduced 
this week. The present limit is $3,000. 

The amount of $7,500 is also the maxi- 
mum which a savings bank depositor 
may have in any single bank, although 
the law does not limit the number of 
such accounts he may have. In the last 
couple of years there has been agita- 
tion for an increase in the limit per 
life on savings bank insurance to $7,500 
but it did not reach the point of a bill 
being introduced. 

The New York savings bank life in- 
Surance council has issued a memoran- 
dum outlining the advantages of per- 
mitting the savings bank system to issue 
Up to $7,500 or $10,000. It says savings 
would eventually be enough to increase 
dividends by about 10%. 

It would mean that people would be 


o 


permitted to buy more nearly adequate 


amounts of protection at their savings 


banks, the memorandum contends. It 
maintains that under present conditions 
$3,000 is inadequate, and points out that 
the government has recognized that 
$10,000 is little enough protection, even 
for single men, as evidenced by the fact 
that more than 90% of the men in the 
armed forces now carry the whole 
$10,000 limit of National Service Life 
Insurance. 

The memorandum states that in spite 
of $3,000 limitation the banks provide 
insurance at savings of approximately 
15%. 

Forty-nine banks are in the system 
and more than $45 million of insurance 
is in force on the lives of more than 
40,000 persons. 


Stocking in K. C. 
Post of Great-West 


Great-West Life has appointed John 
E. Stocking as manager at Kansas City. 
He succeeds Robert C. Searle, who has 
been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies at the head office. Mr. 
Stocking has been in the business 24 





JOHN E. STOCKING 


years. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and went with Equit- 
able Society in 1921, becoming assistant 
agency manager in 1932. After serving 
as life manager of a general insurance 
agency he joined Occidental Life as 
Kansas City manager in 1942. 





Objects to Omission of Life 
Insurance from Rate Bill 


During the course of a_ three-day 
hearing before the interim insurance 
committee of the California assembly 
on the rate supervision bills for fire 
and casualty insurance that were thrown 
into the hopper because of the situa- 
tion precipitated by the S. E. U. A. 
decision, the only reference to life in- 
surance was that made by Bertram J. 


Lynch, vice-president of Cosgrove & 
Co., Inc. 
Mr. Lynch advocated that all of 


the bills be tabled. One criticism that 
he offered of the bill sponsored by Com- 
missioner Garrison 
include within its scope the largest por- 
tion of the insurance industry—life 
insurance. “There is no reason why, if 
we are to have regulation at all, life 
ea should not be included,” he 
said. 





Insurance in force with the Connecti- 
cut Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 
rose $228,121 in January to a total of 
$4,366,716. Of this aggregate, $1,130,- 
713 of ordinary life and $688,000 group 
has been written by Bridgeport-People’s 
Savings Bank. 





is that it fails to . 


Challenging Risks and Countless Opportunities 


(A message to Connecticut Mutual policyholders from President James Lee Loomis) 


The uncertainties of the years ahead are beyond the powers of any man to 
appraise or comprehend. We are, however, quite conscious of these: the problem 
of economy at home; the question of how we shall achieve intelligent and sym- 
pathetic cooperation among government, labor and capital; the great uncertainty 
of conditions abroad. ; 

No one can tell how many years will be required for the peoples ravaged and 
decimated by this war to recover their economic, mental and spiritual well-being 
— perhaps a generation. Yet upon such recovery the commerce of the world 
depends; and upon the flow of commerce the well-being of our own country 
will largely depend. 

Within the unfolding years of the future there will be challenging risks and 
countless opportunities to those competent, willing and prepared to accept them. 
That the individual may be prepared at least in one important respect to meet 
these conditions is the business of life insurance, for it offers the most satisfactory 
plan yet devised for the security of one’s self and family. 

An investment in serenity of mind pays large returns. 


1944— Year of Progress 


1943 1944 
New Insurance $102,649,366 $108,374,318 
Gain in Insurance in Force 59,662,247 69,723,333 
Payments to rd and 
Beneficiaries : : 31,376,799 33,692,770 
Dividends to Pollicyholdere 5,168,558 5,734,335 
Insurance in Force . . $1,295,559,265 
Payments to Policyholders ound 
Beneficiaries since organization $847 039,062 


99th Annual Statement, December 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks F aa fa 


Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Market Value i in case of Bonds 
not subject to Amortization) 


$ 7,240,084 


United States Government Obligations - 7 i ” . 75,532,226 
Other Bonds ° ° e e ° ° e e ° ° 213,519,939 
Stocks (Market Value) — ee Fee wee. see 22,021,838 
Mortgage Loans . é ‘i - ‘ ‘ 4 4 ‘ ‘ - 184,070,542 
Policy LomiG@'s. « «©. + - ‘ = < e iareia 24,257,359 
- Home Office Property . - ° . 4 - ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2,500,000 
Other Real Estate. . Sra Patek 955,686 
Interest Due $170,293 and Accrued $4, 759, 269 7 ang 4,929,562 
Premium Installments not yet due and Premiums in course cf ccl- 
lection (net) — covered by Policy Reserves . . .. . 7,400,464 








TotaLt ADMITTED ASSETS . > . 2 ‘a é < - $542,427,700 


LIABILITIES 

Policy and Contract Reserves. < wid na ee See 
Policyholders’ Funds left with Company: 

Under Optional Settlements . P a - “ 

Dividend Accumulations . e ‘ a p ‘ 

Advance Premium Fund . e ° ‘ « 4 


$50,086,030 
21,412,916 
5,533,469 


77,382,415 

Reserve for 1945 Dividends to Policyholders . 4 - ‘ 6,650,000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1945. ‘i , a 4 - 1,330,000 
Liability for Outstanding Claims * ‘ i . - . 1,723,706 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . «© «© «© «© «© «© « -« 1,558,182 
Toray LiaBILiTIES e ° ° ° - $508,755,997 
Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve . P 7,263,295 
Mortality Contingency Reserve . 4 . a, er a = 1,500,000 
Surplus... ° oh Se” Ge e a ‘ € 3c ° 24,908,498 








TOTAL ° ° e . . . . . . . . - $542,427,700 


(Securities carried at $220,000 in the above statement are deposited 
for purposes required by law) 
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determined under old age and survivors 
insurance. For example, the present 
minimum benefits of $10 a month might 
well be raised to, say, $20 a month -($30 
per aged couple), subject to appropriate 
safeguards, with no increase in the pres- 
ent top limit of $85 a month. 


Interests of Those in Service 


Close study as to how best to safe- 
guard the interests under old age and 
survivors insurance of men and women 
in the armed forces, and of persons who 
continue to work after age 65. 

Extension of old age and survivors 
insurance to provide benefits for total 
and permanent disability after age 55, 
thereby making allowances for the fact 
that some workers become prematurely 
old in the sense that they can no longer 
work. 


Urge Wide Extension 


Extension, wherever feasible, of unem- 
ployment compensation protection to all 
groups of workers, with the exception 
of self-employed and possibly employes 
of non-profit organizations where the 
added weight of payroll taxes on these 
institutions might restrict their opera- 
tions. 

Study of the practicability of having 
unemployment compensation benefits re- 


lated, in part, to the number of depend- 
ents of a married worker. 

Continued experimentation by the 
states with merit rating in financing 
unemployment benefits before arriving 
at a positive conclusion as to the rel- 

ative weights of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

A moderate increase in the maximum 
number of weeks for which unemploy- 
ment compensation is paid if and when 
the financial position of state plans per- 
mit, rather than shortening of the wait- 
ing period or an increase in the level of 
benefits. 


MATTER OF FINANCING 








The statement calls for a reexamination 
of the entire problem of financing old 
age benefits. It characterizes as un- 
sound proposals that social security taxes 
should be increased to combat inflation 
or to help finance the war. The way to 
protect the system, it says, is to deter- 
mine social security taxation policy by 
the needs of social security only. 

A committee of qualified persons ap- 
pointed by Congress should review the 
financial question fully, the statement 
says. This is particularly desirable be- 
cause a reserve fund of $6 billion already 
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Because we have long believed that the field agent played 
a large part in the successful operation of a Life Insurance 
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has been accumulated and is rapidly 
increasing due to current heavy excess 
of income over outgo. Furthermore, 
with up-to-date estimates of benefit pay- 
ments, a revised tax schedule should be 
developed which would make it unnec- 
essary for Congress to go through what 
now appears to be an annual process 
of deciding what the next year’s tax 
rate is to be. By setting the schedule 
for a three or five-year period and by 
providing for periodic review, the situa- 
tion would be much more satisfactory 
than at present. 

The statement urges great caution 
in considering proposals to increase the 
level of unemployment benefits, declar- 
ing that, if enacted, they may endanger 
the will to work. It cites the Beveridge 
report in Great Britain as giving recog- 
nition throughout to the importance of 
the fundamental principle that social 
security benefits must not impair incen- 
tives to work and save, and declares 
that the principle that social security 
benefits should not be above subsistence 
levels is particularly applicable to unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Warning on Disability Cover 


The committees express grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of experimenting with 
any extension of unemployment compen- 
sation to cover temporary disability occa- 
sioned by accident and sickness. They 
recommend that temporary disability 
coverage be continued and encouraged 
on a voluntary basis, and declare that, 
if any government experimentation is to 
be tried—and there are grave doubts as 
to its wisdom—this should be at the 
state and not the federal level. 


Medical and Hospital Care 


The committees note that plans for 
medical and hospital care are often asso- 
ciated with income maintenance. 
Whether or not they actually form part 
of the social security program, the State- 
ment continues, adequate medical atten- 
tion and hospital care are needed to 
lessen the extent to which illness reduces 
the ability to earn a living. Pointing 
out that voluntary insurance of the cost 
of hospital care is already widespread 
and growing fast, and that similar pro- 
tection against the cost of medical care, 
heretofore not so widespread, is rapidly 
growing in use and public favor, the 
committees urge that every effort be 
made to utilize voluntary cooperative 
enterprise before resorting to a com- 
pulsory government program. 

The committees declare that the ef- 
fectiveness of voluntary plans for the 
prepayment of the costs of medical care 
would be greatly facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of more health centers for the 
diagnosis and treatment of serious dis- 
eases. 


General Principles, Safeguards 


The specific recommendations of the 
committees are accompanied by a state- 


‘ment of their views as to the principles 


and safeguards which should govern the 
operation of such a system in a demo- 
cratic society. 

To the extent that a sound social 
security program provides insurance cov- 
erage to replace reliance upon charity 
and public relief, it is a distinct advance 
over older methods of relieving need, 
because it is more orderly, dignified, 
and reliable. However, a sound overall 
economy is the first requisite of an 
effective social security plan. The under- 
lying strength of any such plan lies in 
the productive power of the people; and 
weaknesses develop as the will or the 


. opportunity to produce is impaired. The 


best assurance people have that social 
security will be kept on a sound basis 
is for the individual citizens to look 
upon it in terms of the need for pro- 
tecting and strengthening society, rather 
than in terms of their own potential 
claims against the system. 

“It is also a sound principle to prevent 
loss of income wherever possible, rather 
than to reimburse for it. Jobs are better 
than unemployment benefits and good 
health more to be desired than sickness 
benefits. Therefore, constant study 
must be made of the causes which give 


rise to the need for social security 
benefits. Rehabilitation and retraining 
of unemployed workers, preventive medi- 
cine, and encouragement of older workers 
to play economically useful roles in the 
community are essential parts of this 
program. 


Should Support, Not Undermine 


“A plan of social security to be sound 
should support, not undermine an ef- 
fective system of rewards and incentives 
to make it worth the while of individuals 
economically, at least, to take risks and 
put forth efforts. Reasonable controls 
must be maintained so that payments do 
not discourage people from contributing 
to the community’s output of goods and 
services. To maintain proper incentives 
to work, social security benefits should 
be determined by the level of subsistence. 

“Social security, of its very nature, 
involves governmental direction. Pro- 
grams requiring administrative latitude 
and discretion are best administered by 
local and state authorities close to the 
people. Sound principles, therefore, dic- 
tate that federal control of such pro- 
grams be kept to a minimum. The old 
age and survivors’ insurance program is 
being administered on a wholly national 
basis. This exception to the principle 
of decentralization appears warranted 
because relatively little administrative 
latitude and discretion is involved, and 
certain problems arising in handling this 
insurance can best be met under a 
national program. 

“Just as benefits must not be so large 
as to interfere with the will to work, so 

*the cost of social security must not be 
so high nor so allocated among tax- 
payers as to discourage industry and 
saving. It is essential that social se- 
curity measures be developed with 
caution, prudence, and moderation, 
Otherwise they will create conditions 
and impose costs even more serious than 
the situations they are designed to cure. 

“Social security is an instrument 
through which a democratic society 
founded on a sound economy protects 
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itself against the destructive effects of 
poverty. Voluntary plans, on the other 
hand, are the instruments through which 
the individual lifts his family and himself 
as far above the social security floor of 
protection as his own industry, enterprise 
and foresight permit. 

“Through voluntary thrift plans the 
citizen makes provision for the indi- 
vidual needs of his own family, while 
through social security he undertakes to 
build a base for the society in which his 
own voluntary plans must function. In 
the complex society in which we live, 
neither should stand alone.” 

The joint committee representing the 
American Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association is composed of: 
0. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life; Rollin M. Clark, vice- 
president and_ secretary Continental 
Assurance; W. T. Grant, chairman Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, associate actuary Metropolitan 
Life; A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln 
National Life; Edmund M. McConney, 
vice-president Bankers “Life of Iowa; 
M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life. 

The committee representing the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is composed of: William H. Andrews, 
Jr., Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., president N.A.L.U.; Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual Life, New York 
City; Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan 
Life, New York City; Philip B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; Herbert L. 
Smith, Northwestern Mutual Life, Har- 


risburg; Judd C. Benson, Union Central, 


Cincinnati. 


Dr. Daley Marks 45th 
Year with Equitable, N. Y. 


Dr. Robert M. Daley, medical direc- 
tor of Equitable Society, has completed 
45 years of 
service. The Gama 
anniversary | 
was marked at 





tendered by 
the senior offi- | 
cers of the 


company in 
New York and 
at a dinner of 
100 members 
of the home 
office medical § j 
department. 
_Dr. Daley 
joined Equita- 
ble Society in 
1900 as a city examiner. Before that he 
Served for over two years on the medi- 
cal staff of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, and was an assistant surgeon in 
the New York volunteer infantry during 
the Spanish American war. Later he 
was closely associated with one of New 





Dr. R. M. Daley 


York’s leading specialists on nerve dis- 
eases. 

Dr. Daley was appointed associate 
medical director of the company in 1916 
and medical director in 1936. 

He is a former president of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors and has continuously served on 
various committees of that body. 


J. R. Crabbe Enters Law 
Practice at Columbus 


COLUMBUS~J. Roth Crabbe, who 
recently retired as Ohio superintendent 
of insurance, has resumed the practice 
of law with offices at 8 East Broad 
street, Columbus, where he is associated 
with the firm of Ballard & Dresbach. 
Mr. Crabbe served as superintendent 
during the last two years of Governor 
Bricker’s administration. At the time 
of his retirement he was chairman of 
the fire and marine committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Crabbe’s previous public service in 
Ohio included four years as assistant at- 
torney general and a like period as 
deputy superintendent of insurance. For 
a number of years he has been a direc- 
tor of First National Bank of London, 
O. He formerly practiced law at Lon- 
don, his home town. 

Mr. Crabbe holds M.A. and LL.D. de- 
grees from Ohio State University and 
the LL.M. degree from Harvard law 
school. 








Insurance Administration 
Simplified in Germany 


The “Review” of London reports there 
has been a drastic simplification of life 
insurance administration in Germany on 
order of the labor minister. The life 
companies are now permitted only to 
issue the more common forms of policies 
such as whole life and endowments and 
annuity and pensions policies. None of 
the complicated forms is permitted. Re- 
ceipts for premiums will no longer be 
sent but the assured may prove his 
payments by the counterfoil from the 
postal order or by paying through his 
bank. Companies are no longer re- 
quired to send by registered mail noti- 
fications that premiums are due. An 
ordinary letter or even a post card will 
suffice. 

German newspapers urge assured to 
make sure themselves when their pre- 
miums are due. The companies are 
permitted to let bonus payments ac- 
cumulate rather than make cash pay- 
ments to policyholders. 


Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 
ager of National Life & Accident, ad- 
dressed the Nashville Sales Executives 
Council on “Life with a Sales Man- 
ager.” 
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WELL 
BALANCED 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we think, a company whose finan- 
cial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of 
metropolitan, town and rural areas... 
Whose Head Office is advantageously 
located with respect to prompt service to 
policyholders and agents . .. Whose pol- 
icy contracts include all fundamental 


It is a company whose contributions to 
its industry have been recognized as 
outstanding. .. Whose growth has been 
steady and uniform . . . Whose size is 
sufficiently large to assure confidence 
and prestige . . . Whose management, 
nevertheless, has never lost the common 
touch with agent and policyholder... 
and whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld... . 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates 
with general agencies in thirty-six states. 
It has been “Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878”. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roberts, President 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





The Report on Social Security-I 


Through the report and recommenda- 
tions of the social security committees 
of the American Life Convention, Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the life insurance business has 
made an important contribution to the 
national welfare in a field where the 
specialized knowledge of life insurance 
men can be of great value. It is also 
symbolic of the life insurance industry’s 
ability to get together on a matter as 
important and controversial as what 
should be done about social security in 
this country. 

In taking a public position on a ques- 
tion of this magnitude, the life insurance 
business moves another long and encour- 
aging step toward a more virile and 
realistic attitude as a constructive force 
in American life. Until very recently the 
life insurance business has tended to 
pursue a policy of not sticking its neck 
out. In many situations where it might 
well have raised a powerful voice it has 
taken the attitude that the less said, the 
better. Part of this attitude doubtless 
stems from the innate conservatism of 
life insurance executives and part from 
the. unfavorable publicity received dur- 
ing the Armstrong investigation. The 
idea of voluntarily making any state- 
ment that is not guaranteed to meet with 
universal agreement gives many execu- 
tives the creeps. They willingly forego 
bales of favorable publicity and the 
chance to use their influence for good 
where there is a minute possibility of an 
unforeseen flareback. 

Not everybody is going to like the 
industry’s social security report and 
there is no reason why they should be 
expected to. Unanimous approbation 
could hardly be expected for anything 
that is more than a blanket endorsement 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

However, any reasonable reader must 
appreciate that a tremendous amount of 
study and thought has gone into the 
report and that it is submitted by a 
group of men who, whatever their per- 
sonal opinions, have sincerely tried to 
lay aside all bias in the interest of 
issuing a statesmanlike document and 
set of recommendations on a_ subject 
which is of paramount importance and 
promises to figure increasingly in the 
security of our citizens. 


The Report on Social 


To whomever was responsible for set- 
ting a Tuesday release date on the social 
security report issued this week by the 


Reports like this should encourage the 
life insurance industry to speak out 
oftener and more forcefully on a wide 
variety of subjects where its opinion and 
research can be of public benefit. In 
fact, unless this course is pursued the 
industry will not have the standing that 
it should if it is to be really influential 
in speaking out on those matters that 
affect its operations and its policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries vitally. The man 
who remains aloof and unreachable is 
likely to be suspected of self-interest 
and given credit for nothing else on the 
rare occasions when he does speak his 
mind, even though his position is sound. 

Another reason for the life insurance 
business taking a more articulate attitude 
than it has in the past is that if the 
industry itself does not act as its own 
spokesman there is always the danger 
that individuals in the business, who may 
not be at all representative, will come 
to be taken as speaking for the industry. 

We believe the social security report 
is not only a fine thing in itself, but a 
symptom of a trend that is all in the 
right direction. 

The life insurance statement on so- 
cial security is honest and intelligent. 
It represents a progressive and respon- 
sible attitude. It is not special pleading 
and it is not propaganda. The three 
sponsoring life insurance organizations 
have devoted months to its consideration 
and every point has been subjected to 
the most critical and enlightened scru- 
tiny. We don’t hesitate to say that it 
is a real American Beveridge report. 

We said long ago that insurance peo- 
ple have a right and an obligation to 
be heard on compulsory social security 
—a right because whatever is done in 
that direction has a direct effect upon 
the insurance business and an obliga- 
tion because insurance men have the 
knowledge and experience with which to 
speak with authority on many aspects 
of the problem. This statement that has 
now been released represents the con- 
sidered judgment of organized life in- 
surance talent. It is thoroughly public 
spirited and regardless of any differ- 
ences of opinion that there may be on 
specific recommendations and observa- 
tions the spirit that it reflects is bound 
to command public respect and admira- 
tion. 


Security-II 


social security committees of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America, and the National 


Association of Life Underwriters, 
thereby giving the daily press a clean 
beat of several days over the insurance 
weekly press on a story of first impor- 
tance, 

Greetings. 

In picking this date you doubtless 
had reasons which you felt outweighed 
the interests of the weekly insurance 
papers and the thousands of readers 
who rely on them for more compre- 
hensive news of insurance happenings 
than the meager accounts in the daily 
press. However, the fact that nobody 
volunteered an explanation of this singu- 
lar timing of a story that had been a 
year or so in the making causes us 
wonder how much sleep was lost in 
deciding to sidetrack the weekly trade 
papers and their readers. 

The insurance press has long known 
that such a report was in the works. 
It could, quite possibly, have obtained 
the gist of the whole report and pub- 
lished it without regard to release dates. 
At least it could have published a lot of 
speculative comment, which, though 
making interesting reading, might have 
been highly embarrassing to the fram- 
ers of the report because of its prema- 
tureness. Instead, the insurance press 
has “played ball’ with the committees. 
If the situation was such that the com- 
mittees felt they could not give the 
insurance papers an even break with 
the daily press in announcing the re- 
port, the trade press certainly deserved 
an explanation, if only in recognition of 
its cooperation in not publishing pre- 
mature news stories. 

Aside from the question of reciprocity, 
however, there is the matter of the in- 
terests of insurance readers and the very 
people who want to get the report as 
widely read as possible. Fortunately they 
are safe in relying on the trade paper edi- 
tors’ not chopping the story down out 
of pique at being scooped on an impor- 
tant story. The papers have an obliga- 
tion to their readers to give them the 





PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS — 


complete story, however much they 
might like to cut the publicity on the 
report to a single paragraph. 

Until they got their trade journals, 
many insurance people have had to rely 
for their information on this important 
announcement on the extremely con. 
densed versions that daily papers are 
carrying this week. Many of these ver. 
sions are necessarily so brief as to give 
little idea of the complete report. Be. 
cause of being hurriedly handled by 
“rewrite’ men ordinarily unfamiliar 
with insurance they may give an entirely 
distorted emphasis or be erroneous. 

Many a life insurance man, questioned 
by the people who regard him as an 
authority about all insurance matters, 
has for several days known nothing 
about the report except what he read 
in his local paper. 

Added to this is the fact that many 
insurance men will be tempted to read 
hastily or not at all trade press stories, 
feeling that by now it is stale news and 
besides they got the important points 
from the daily papers. Not everyone in 
the business can be expected to read the 
entire report, which is 57 pages long, 
but all should be encouraged to read the 
fullest possible summaries of it. These 
are to be found in the insurance press 
rather than the daily papers: 

If there was such urgency about pub- 
licizing the material that it could not be 
held for release Friday, Feb. 23, it would 
seem to have been possible to get out 
an announcement in time for the pre- 
vious week’s trade papers, for the pub- 
licity material was sent out on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 15. Altogether, there is 
certainly a prima facie case for con- 
sidering that the trade papers were 
shabbily treated and their readers de- 
layed needlessly in getting full accounts 
of the report without any offsetting 
benefit to anyone. We can only hope 
that the reasons behind this infelicitous 
timing were actually of sufficient 
moment to seaiaitted it. 








Sidney Wertimer, manager of the Buf- 
falo ordinary agency of Prudential, Mon- 
day completed 35 
years’ service with 
the company. He 
joined the Buffalo 
Agency, of which 
his father was 
manager, aS a spe- 
cial agent, Feb. 19, 
1910. In 1915 he 
became a _ partner 
in|the agency and in 
December, 19 31, 
upon the death of 
his father, became 
manager. 

He is widely 
known in the in- 
surance world. He has held all the of- 





Sidney Wertimer 


fices in the Buffalo Association of Life 
Underwriters, Buffalo Life Managers 
Association and New York State Ass0- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and served 
as an N.A.L.U. trustee. Mr._ Wer 
timer’s older son is a lieutenant on a de 
stroyer in the southwest Pacific and his 
younger son is a naval aviator and has 
just been commissioned an ensign. 


P. J. Peplinski, district manager 
Wisconsin National Life in Green Bay, 
Wis., has been honored by his compaty 
for writing more than $750,000 of life 
business for the second consecutive yeal. 
In the 28 years he has been with the 
company, he led the honor roll or we 
among the top producers most of the 
time. R. G. Jansen, assistant distri¢ 
manager, led the agency force in act 
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dent and health premiums, and also 
wrote $250,000 of life business. 


A 2,000-pound bomb, known as a 
“bridge buster,” bearing the name of 
Cecil Woods, president of Volunteer 
State Life, has been “delivered where 
it would do the most good” on a Ger- 
man target, according to a letter writ- 
ten by an American bombardier from 
Tennessee. His name was put on the 
bomb because of his accomplishments 
as the head of war loan drives in Ten- 
nessee. 


L. W. S. Chapman of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau is chairman of a com- 
mittee of insurance men that will super- 
vise instruction of Hartford residents to 
serve as solicitors during the forthcom- 
ing Red Cross war fund drive. His as- 
sistant will be James E. Scholefield, also 
of the bureau. Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Scholefield have compiled a worker’s 
manual which will be distributed to 
about 4,500 volunteer solicitors who 
will take part in the campaign. 


In referring to Jack Wardlaw as the 
man of the year of Shenandoah Life he 
was incorrectly identified as being unit 
manager at Roanoke. He is the man- 
ager at Raleigh, N. C. 


Alexander F. Gillis, Newark general 
agent of Provident Mutual Life, who 
has been ill for many months, has gone 
to Florida for an indefinite stay. 

J. W. Walker, chairman of Union 
Life of Arkansas, is recovering from an 


attack of illness at a hospital in Little 
Rock. 


Arthur W. Tell of Scottsbluff, Neb., 


has completed 20 years of consistent 
week by week production for Union 
Central Life. He joined Union Central 
at Denver in 1920 and five years later 
started the weekly production record. 
He has written $10% million with an av- 
erage of $475,000 for the 20 years period. 


Nancy O’Neil Montgomery, great- 
granddaughter of President William 
Montgomery of Acacia Mutual Life, has 
become the first juvenile policyholder of 
Acacia. She is the daughter of Lt. 
Howard H. Montgomery, Jr., a grad- 
uate of Annapolis, who recently returned 
from an 18-month tour of duty in the 
Pacific as turret officer on the battleship 
Massachusetts. 


Eugene O. Burget, president of Peo- 
ples Life of Frankfort, Ind., and Mrs. 
Burget are at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mr. Burget is still feeling the effects 
of the accident that he suffered nearly a 
year ago. 

On the 39th anniversary of James T. 

ican with Wisconsin Life, the 
company honored him at a dinner in 
Fond du Lac, Wis. He has been gen- 
eral agent there since 1915. President 
N. J. Frey and George R. Holdhusen, 
superintendent of agencies, attended 
from the home office. 


Francis L. Brown, president of Rock- 
ford Life, is in the hospital at Rockford, 
Il, with an infection. He is 79. 


W. D. Owens, vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of Lamar Life, is chair- 
man of the joint committee to make 
arrangements for the visit to Jackson, 
Miss., of Lord Halifax, Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United States, and Lady 
Halifax next Monday and Tuesday. Mr. 
Owens will preside at the public meet- 
ing to be held Monday evening follow- 
ing a meeting at the governor’s mansion. 


Walter E. Watt, general agent of Gir- 
ard Life in Cleveland and president of 
that company’s Agency Association, is a 
cattle breeder and at the Ohio state live 
Stock show held recently in Columbus 
won grand champion prizes with a bull 
and heifer which he entered. 

Mr. Watt has been elected president of 
os Ohio Shorthorn Breeders Associ- 
ion. 


Two prominent insurance men are on 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce nom- 
Inating committee, they being Chester 
QO. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
who is committee chairman, and James 
8. Kemper, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty, a former president of the cham- 


ber and member of senior 
council. 

Miss Nan Loughran, publicity direc- 
tor of Old Line Life, was in New York 
this week to await the arrival of the 
Swedish exchange liner “Gripsholm” 
which carried among the repatriates her 
sister, Mrs. Rose Loughran Koeffler. 
Mrs. Koeffler went to Europe in 1939 
and lived in the Brittany province in 
northwest France until the German in- 
vasion. She was then interned in Ger- 
man war camps in France and later in 
Germany. 


now its 





DEATHS 


Capt. William Clay Woods, Jr., 33. 
son of Vice-president Clay Woods of 
Pyramid Life of Kansas City, died at 
Beaumont Army General Hospital, El 
Paso, Tex. He was a graduate of Mis- 
souri University and was in the grain 
business prior to the war. 


Pfc. William E. Richards, Jr., who 
was connected with State Mutual Life 
in, the loan department, was killed in 
action in Germany, Dec. 17. He was 
with State Mutual from 1930 until he 
entered the service in December, 1943. 
He served as president of the State Mu- 
tual’s Fellowship Club. Mrs. Richards 
was a former State Mutual employe. 








Benjamin W. Bryant, assistant man- 
ager of Life of Virginia in Richmond, 
died there. 


Lt. Donald H. Timme, son of Erwin 
A. Timme, general agent of Girard Life 
in Chicago, was killed'in action in Bel- 
gium Jan. 8. He was a member of the 
“Hell on Wheels” armored division of 
the 9th army. Lt. Timme, 26, was a 
graduate of DePaul University and en- 
tered service in November, 1943. He 
taught French in art officers school in 
England for several months before en- 
tering combat. 

Dr. Ernest F. Robinson, medical di- 
rector of Business Men’s Assurance, died 
at his home in Kansas City. He was 
chosen chief medical examiner when the 
company was organized in 1909. Later 
he became a director and medical direc- 
tor. For a generation or more Dr. Rob- 
inson has been a leading surgeon in 
Kansas City. In addition to outside du- 
ties and serving as medical director of 
the company, he was personal physician 
to many of the company directors, offi- 
cers and members of the home office 
staff. 

Dr. Robinson ‘took an active part in 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention and the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 


George P. Dixon, assistant superin- 
tendent of Prudential in Providence, 
R. I.,.-for many years, died there. 





Ask Tax in Arkansas 
on Domestic Insurers 


LITTLE ROCK—Commissioner Mc- 
Kenzie has transmitted a bill to the Ar- 
kansas legislature to make uniform all 
premium taxes paid by foreign and do- 
mestic insurers. Domestic companies 
are now exempt. 

First payments would be due from do- 
mestic companies March 1, 1946. 

Anticipating that Congress within the 
next two years will enact laws which 
will “clearly express the intent of the 
Congress to permit or deny the continu- 
ation of such state laws,” the life of 
the bill is limited to two years. This 
means that the 1947 legislature may 
have to reenact the premium tax on do- 
mestic companies. 


The bill allows credits for taxes paid 
on office furniture and fixtures and 
equipment owned and used in principal 
place of business, on real property and 
improvements at principal place of busi- 
ness and state income and capital stock 
taxes. 

The bill will affect about 12 domestic 
compinies. 


eareers for 


Women 


im the 


life insurance field 


Today, more and more women are turning to life 
insurance selling as a new and interesting career. 
In selling its wide range of service to people, the 
life insurance industry offers women— 


1. The challenge of varied and wnstereo- 
typed activity free from deadly rou- 
tine. 


The opportunity to narrow the gap 
between their true ability and actual 
earnings. 


The dignity of employment where 
value and appreciation increase with 
advancing years. 


A booklet describing the opportunities for women 
in life insurance selling entitled, “Is This for 
You?” has recently been issued to all Guardian 
Managers. It is one of the many sales and recruit- 
ing aids available at request through The Guard- 
ian’s Women Section, directed by Beatrice Jones, 
C. L. U. of the Agency Department. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: New York City 
Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 
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a ' — will also handle other forms of life in. 
LIFE AGENCY CHANGES Returns to Insurance *!,7 
Connecticut is widely regarded as 
Lt. Col. Paul G. Hommeyer, who has a the best. ot program of 
= ~ Marianas Islands campaign. to Union Central payroll savings in the country. 
Benjamin Manager Following his release from active psd tgge aed eee Mr. Burkinshaw’s direction, 80% of the 


in San Francisco 


Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed Robert F. Benjamin, who re- 
cently returned to the company after 
more than two years of service as an 
officer in the marine corps, manager in 
San Francisco. He was supervisor of 
the group department before he en- 
tered service. 

Mr. Benjamin entered life insurance 
work shortly after leaving college in 
the executive agency department of the 
old Western States Life, and then as- 
sumed managerial duties in Oregon 
agencies of California-Western States 
Life. He joined Occidental’s group de- 
partment in 1933. There were only 
three cases in force when he took charge. 
At the end of 1944 group insurance in 
force exceeded $400,000,000. 

He served on the staff of Gen. “Howlin’ 
Mad” Smith, who is commanding the 
marines in the invasion of Iwo Jima, 
and was cited for meritorious service 
as an assistant chief of staff in the 








a * TODAY THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL PURDUE UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL OF LIFE IN.- 
SURANCE CONCLUDES. 

x ok x 
THE 110 AGENTS EN- 
ROLLED were from almost 
every section of the country. 
Some came skeptical. All left 
delighted. 

THIS INTERESTING EX- 
PERIMENT in _ institutional 
intermediate education is spon- 
sored by the Indiana General 
Agents’ Group, conducted by 
ALDEN C. PALMER, direc- 
tor of R & R’s Sales Training 
Division. 

ALMOST ALL DISCUS- 
SION of institutional interme- 
diate education is predicated 
upon the basis that it must be 
heavily subsidized and nation- 
ally administered. Purdue 
proves that it is possible to con- 
duct a sound institutional inter- 
mediate program without sub- 
sidy and without the machinery 
of national organization. 

IF THERE ARE THOSE 
WHO BELIEVE that nothing 
has been done in the area of 
institutional educational work, 
let them examine the record of 
the Purdue-School. 
PERHAPS 48 “PURDUES” 
in 48 states is not the an- 
swer to institutional interme- 
diate training. Perhaps it is the 
answer. 

x* * * 
CERTAINLY THE PURDUE 
PLAN SHOULD NOT BE NEG. 
LECTED IN ANY NATION. 
WIDE SURVEY OF THE 
PROBLEM. 


*AUL SPEICHER 
Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH] & REVIEW SERVICE 
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duty last October he was appointed 
home office supervisor in northern Cali- 
fornia. 





Gen. American Rockford 
and Houston Appointments 


Walter G. Meyers, formerly state su- 
pervisor for General American Life, has 
been appointed 
general agent and 
has established a 
new agency for the 
company at Rock- 
ford, covering 
northern Illinois. 

Mr. Meyers en- 
tered life insurance 
in 1934. He was 
formerly national 
committeeman for 
the Springfield, 
(Ill.) Association 
of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

Wm. Strauss, Jr., 
Houston, has been appointed general 
agent by General American to succeed 
his father and business partner, the late 
Wm. Strauss, Sr., who died Dec. 19. 

Wm. Strauss, Sr., was a civic leader 
in Houston, where he engaged in life 
insurance for 35 years. He represented 
General American and its predecessor 
for more than 20 years. 

Mr. Strauss joined his father’s agency 
in 1935 and became a partner in 1939. 
Both father and son have been consist- 
ent qualifiers for the production clubs. 

Mr. Strauss will continue the agency 
under the established name of William 
Strauss & Son. 


W. G. Meyers 





Metropolitan Life Shifts 
Bertell and Nutting 


Chester R. Bertell, a district manager 
of Metropolitan Life ‘in Chicago, has 
been placed in charge of the district of- 
fice at Waterloo and the branch at Ma- 
son City, Ia. He joined Metropolitan in 
1932 as an agent in Garfield, Ill. In 1934 
he was appointed an assistant manager 
in the same district, and served in that 
capacity until his appointment as man- 
ager of Kinzie district in Chicago in 
1943. 

Harry St. Clair Nutting, formerly 
manager at Pittsfield, Mass., has been 
named district manager at Palmer, 
Mass., succeeding the late Daniel J. 


Shifts Omaha Base 


Edward J. Phelps, Jr., has joined the 
Kenneth M. Snyder agency of North- 
western Mutual at Omaha. He has 











a 
EDWARD J. PHELPS, JR. 


more than 24 years life insurance experi- 
ence at Omaha. In 1938 he was named 
associate general agent of Massachusetts 
Mutual there. He is a C. L. U. 





been in active mili- 
tary service nearly 
three years. Upon 
completion of the 
assignment for 
which he was 
called, he was re- 
leased from active 
duty and now re- 
turns to civilian life. 
He started with 
Union Central in 
1926 after graduat- 
ing from Dart- 
mouth and engag- 
ing in post-graduate 
work in France. In 1934 
manager for Minnesota. 





Paul G. Hommeyer 


he became 








Blum. Mr. Nutting went with Metro- 
politan as a field clerk in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1913. In 1921 he became an 
agent in Providence, R. I., and served in 
that capacity in Connecticut districts un- 
til 1924 when he was appointed manager 
at Bridgeport, Conn. He was _ subse- 
quently transferred to Pittsfield, Mass. 





Stewart Pittsburgh Agency 
Head of Pacific Mutual 


Pacific Mutual Life has appointed W. 
W. Stewart general agent in Pittsburgh, 
succeeding A. M. Klages, who has re- 
signed as manager there after 36 years. 
Mr. Klages continues with the agency in 
personal production. 

Mr. Stewart majored at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in insurance and 
economics. In 1937 he joined the C. C. 
Day agency of Fiacjfic Mutual at Okla- 
homa City. In 1942 he transferred to the 
E. A. Ellis agency at Los Angeles, and 
in 1943 was appointed agency supervisor 
and developed a successful unit. He con- 
sistently has been a member of the com- 
pany’s production clubs and in 1943 was 
a member of the Top-Star division with 
over 500 units of production. 





Named Home Office General Agent 


St. Louis Mutual Life has named Gen- 
eral Insurors, Inc., of St. Louis as 
home office general agent. The agency 
serves a number of mutual fire com- 
panies as general agent. 


Smith Little Rock Manager 


C. Graham Smith, former district 
manager in Waco, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Little Rock by Jef- 
ferson Standard Life. : 








Opens Beloit, Kan., Agency 


Union National Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has opened an agency at Beloit, Kan., 
with J. T. Leonard as manager. Sher- 
man Huff of Topeka is Kansas state 
manager. 





Simons Assistant to Ellis 


Tom R. Simons, for 18 months super- 
visor in the A. E. Ellis agency of the 
Pacific Mutual Life in Los Angeles, has 
been appointed assistant general agent. 
Hugh McDuffee, one of the leading pro- 
ducers of the agency, succeeds him as 
supervisor. 

The Ellis agency increased its new 
business in 1944 331-3% over 1943, and 
closed the year as second ranking agency 
of the company, first place being held 
by the J. M. Gantz agency of Cincin- 
nati. 





Burkinshaw to Lincoln Natl. 


Thomas J. Burkinshaw of Hartford, 
state director of the payroll savings di- 
vision of the Connecticut war finance 
committee since its inception in 1942, 
has resigned to go with the Lincoln 
National Life. He will be in charge of 
the new group insurance plans recently 
announced by Lincoln National, and 


employes in 1,100 concerns employing 
50 or more are enrolled. Life men have 
been most active in soliciting further 
enrollment in the payroll savings plan, 
and Mr. Burkinshaw has reciprocated 
by entering the insurance ranks. 





New Field Aids at Boston 


Alexis A. Mahan, Jr., and Edwin A, 
Thompson, Jr., have been appointed by 
Travelers as field assistants at Boston, 

Mr. Mahan attended Boston Univer. 
sity for two years, leaving college in 
1940 to join the marine corps. In Feb. 
ruary, 1942, he received an honorable 
discharge, and since then has been em- 
ployed by Retail Credit Co. 

Mr. Thompson graduated from Bos- 
ton University. He attended Episcopal 
Theological School of Harvard and 
Berkeley Divinity school of Yale. After 
leaving school in 1943, he was with Re. 
tail Credit Co. for a few months. From 
that time until the first of this year he 
was with American Airlines. 





Savitts Made Manager at Albany 


Walter T. Savitts, formerly assistant 
manager of the Newark ordinary agency 
of Prudential under Manager E. N. Van 
Vliet, has been appointed manager of 
the ordinary agency at Albany, N. Y, 





Bellack Buys Neenah Agency 


Willard B. Bellack has purchased the 
Gerhardt agency, Neenah, Wis., from 
the estate of the late Carl F. Gerhardt 
at a sale held in county court. Mr, 
Gerhardt, who died last year, was vice- 
president of the Neenah Insurance 
Board. Mr. Bellack was formerly as- 
sociate general agent of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life with J. Bon Davis in Apple- 
ton. He is now with the army ordnance 
division in Milwaukee, and will take 
over as active manager of the agency 
after his release by the army. He will 
also be district agent of Lincoln Na- 
tional under Mr. Davis. 





Bluford L. Hassell has been appointed 
local manager of Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Clarksville, Tenn. 

Frank Spinella has been promoted to 
staff superintendent at Passaic, N. J., by 
Baltimore Life to succeed the late B. M. 
Weiner. 


Stanley V. Lewis, formerly account- 
ing manager with Maryland Casualty, 
has been appointed office manager for 
Newhouse & Sayre, San Francisco gen- 
eral agents and California managers of 
Great-West Life. 








Morton Before Cats Meow 


Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis gen- 
eral agent of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and a member of the recent Missouri 
constitutional convention, addressed the 
St. Louis court of Cats Méow on pro 
posed new constitution, which is being 
submitted to the voters of the state at 
a special election on Feb. 27. The Cats 
Meow went on record as favoring its 
adoption. 





San Antonio Agency Dinner 


G. A. Davenport, San Antonio gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, was host at a dinner honoring Wal- 
ter Curry of the San Antonio agency 
on his fifth anniversary with the com 
pany; Hawkins White of Brownsville, 
leading producer of the agency in 1943 
44, and Marshall Hearne of San Am 
tonio. 

George T. Tilton, trust specialist 
spoke briefly on the importance of life 
insurance in providing liquid funds fot 
payment of taxes and the importance 
correctly written wills, suggesting that 
these points may be brought to the at 
tention of clients by insurance met, 
with good results both for the buyet 
of insurance and the agent. 
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Baker, Fitch and 
Severne Advanced 


Noel S. Baker, who has been assistant 
secretary of John Hancock Mutual since 
1941, has been made comptroller. Sam- 
uel A. Fitch is promoted from assistant 
counsel to associate counsel. Homer A. 
Severne was elected assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Baker has been associated with 
John Hancock since 1939. Formerly he 
had been employed in the administration 
of public welfare, first with the New 
York City relief administration and later 
with the state department of social wel- 
fare. He attended the University of 
Maryland and spent several years in the 
newspaper business. In 1931 he became 
associated with the New York Welfare 
Council where he became actively inter- 
ested in the Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau. 

Mr. Fitch joined John Hancock 
in 1939 and became assistant coun- 
sel in 1940. Previously he had been 
associated with the Second National 
Bank of Boston and Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, New York. He is a graduate of 
the University of Texas law school and 
passed the Massachusetts bar in 1938. 

Mr. Severne has been with John Han- 
cock since 1922 when he entered the ac- 
tuarial department. In 1926 he was 
transferred to the finance department. 


‘John J. 


Name Woodson 
Executive V. P. 


Benjamin N. Woodson, vice-president 
of Commonwealth Life, has been elected 
a director and €x- 9s 
ecutive vice-presi- + 
dent. On the board | 
he succeeds Dan G. | 
Roach, vice-presi- | 
dent and treasurer, 
who is retiring from 
the company next 
month. 

Mr. Woodson 

joined Common- 
wealth as vice-pres- 
ident last August, 
previously having 
been assistant man- 
ager of the Sales B. 
Research Bureau. 
His new post in Commonwealth in- 
volves no substantial change in duties, 
since he has been serving as the chief 
executive officer under President Mor- 
ton Boyd, responsible for the direction 
of the insurance as distinguished from 
investment operations. 





N. Woodson 





New St. Louis Mutual Directors 
Three new directors have been named 

by St. Louis Mutual Life. They are 

Niemoeller of Stifel, Nicolaus 





New Titles for Two in Provident Mutual 





The title of Thomas A. 





Bradshaw of Provident Mu- 
tual Life has been changed 
from counsel to general coun- 
sel by the directors. At the 
same meeting Robert F. 
Maine, assistant treasurer, 
was named associate finan- 
cial secretary. 

Mr. Bradshaw, a graduate 
of the University of Colo- 
rado, practiced law in Fort 
Collins, Colo., with his father, 
fora short time before join- 
ing Provident Mutual in 
1930. He was elected assist- 
ant counsel in 1934 and was 
advanced to the position of 
counsel in 1942. 

Mr. Maine is a Philadelphian who 
specialized in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. After a period as 
asecurities broker and investment coun- 


T. A. Bradshaw 





R. F. Maine 


sel, he joined the corporate finance de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He went with Provident Mutual 
in 1943, and was elected assistant treas- 
urer. 





GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Offers Illinois Agents 
Exceptional Agency Opportunity 
VERY ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS 


— 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE=— AGES 0-60 


Excellent Line of Juvenile Policies 
FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 


For Particulars Write Home Office 


f{ddress Since 1895 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT 





& Co., Inc., investment house: Randolph 
H. Schafer, attorney of Washington, 
Mo., and Edward C. Wagner, Jr., St. 
Louis real estate man. 


R. C. Mahoney Is Named 
Mutual Life Training Aid 


Robert C. Mahoney, supervising as- 
sistant at Erie, Pa., for Mutual Life, has 
been appointed a training assistant at 
the home office. 

Mr. Mahoney attended Wyoming Sem- 
inary. He was employed at New York 
for three years by an investment bank- 





‘ing firm, and then entered the banking 


field. He was cashier of the Lewisburg 
National Bank five years. He went with 
Mutual Life in 1934 at Scranton, Pa. He 
then went to Harrisburg and in 1942 
was transferred to Erie. 

He is first vice-president of the Erie 
Life Underwriters’ Association. He is 
a past president of the Lions Club. 

Miss Dorothea A. Pfeiffer has joined 


the personnel division of Mutual Life in 
charge of women’s employment and re- 
lated activities. She replaces Miss Cath- 
erine Oleson, who left to enter Red 
Cross foreign service. She had been do- 
ing personnel research work for Pruden- 
tial. 





Lutheran Mutual Changes 


Dr. C. H. Graening, medical director 
of Lutheran Mutual Life, is convalesc- 
ing at his home at Waverly, Ia., after 
being under treatment at a hospital at 
Rochester, Minn., for several weeks. 

A. L. Bruns, office manager and chair- 
man of the publicity committee of 
Lutheran Mutual, recently moved to 
California due to his wife’s health. 

E. T. Koopman has been promoted 
to office manager. He has been with 
Lutheran Mutual since 1931 and for the 
past three years has been manager of 
the policyholders’ service department 
and assistant office manager. 


Eldo Scharnhorst, who has been with 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 
Chairman of the Board 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Bonds $ 261,104,371 
Stocks 7,183,373 
Mortgage Loans 130,352,247 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,392,170) 9,787,945 
Loans on Company’s Policies 14,679,551 
Cash 12,724,377 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 3,501,256 
All Other Assets 7,410,623 


Admitted Assets 





$ 446,743,743 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 


Policyholders’ Deposits 


Reserve for Dividends Payable 


to Policyholders in 1945 
Special Reserve 
Taxes Payable in 1945 
All Other Liabilities 


Total 


Contingency Funds 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Total 


Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1944 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1944 


$ 357,741,368 
14,273,635 
33,871,684 





$ 413,813,149 


12,326,000 
3,000,000 
17,604,594 





$ 446,743,743 


$ 113,429,664 
1,796,581,104 
34,321,570 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


since Organization 


473,753,784 
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Lutheran Mutual since 1935, and has 
been senior accountant, is appointed 
manager of the policyholders’ service de- 
partment. 





Hughes Actuary 
of National L. & A. 


Norman M. Hughes, who has been 
associate actuary of National Life & 
Accident since 1938, has now become 
actuary. W. H. formerly 


McBride, 





NORMAN M. HUGHES 


vice-president and actuary, continues as 
vice-president. 

Mr. Hughes is a native of Toronto 
and attended the University of Toronto. 
He went with Excelsior Life where he 
commenced the study of actuarial sci- 


HeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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ence. After serving in the former war 
he returned to Excelsior and then went 
with Lincoln National Life as assistant 
actuary. He later became actuary and 
subsequently vice-president and_ secre- 
tary of Columbian National Life. He 
is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 


J. H. Rader in Ohio 
National Post 


John H. Rader, who was for 18 years 
THE 


statistical editor of NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, has 
joined Ohio Na- 
tional Life as man- 
ager of the field 
service department. 
He will coordinate 
the various field 
services, create edu- 
cational aids for 
agents, and work 
in direct contact 
with the men in the 
field. 

Mr. Rader at THE 
NATIONAL U'NDER- 
WRITER supervised 
the compilation of = — Misi 
Little Gem Life Chart, Unique Manual- 
Digest, and other reference and sales 
works. 

He was associated with THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER 22 years, and for the past 
year has been with Northwestern Na- 
tional Life at Cincinnati selling life 
insurance and supervising. 








McLaughlin New World Director 


Frank McLaughlin, president of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., North 
Coast Transportation Co., Diamond Ice 
& Storage Co. and Washington Electric 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 








DES MOINES, IOWA 
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New Vice-president of 
John Hancock Mutual 





Olen E. Anderson, who has veen 
elected vice-president of John Hancock 
Mutual et 
has been second 
vice-president since 
1943. He will mark 
his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with 
John Hancock 
next year. He 
started as an agent 
at Philadelphia and 
after a broad ex- 
perience in the 
field, during which 
he served as super- 
visor of agencies, 
regional district 
manager of the 
greater New York territory and district 
manager at New York, he entered the 
home office as superintendent of agents 
in December, 1940. 

He is a native 





0. E. Anderson 





Co., has been elected a director of New 
World Life. 





Bert E. Morian Joins 
American Reserve Life 


Bert E. Morian has joined American 
Reserve Life of Omaha as superintend- 
ent of agents. He 
went with Guaran- — 
tee Mutual Life in 
1942 as special rep- 
resentative in the 
agency department. 
Previously he had 
been with Connec- 
ticut General as 
special representa- 
tive at Des Moines 
and before that 
was connected with 
Mutual Life as or- 
ganizer at St. 
Louis, 

American Reserve 
Life is engaged in a program of expan- 
sion. 





Bert E. 


Morian 


SALES MEETS — 


Jefferson Standard Has 
San Antonio Conference 








At a sales conference of Jefferson 
Standard Life in San Antonio, F. J. 
McCarthy, Jr., of the social security 
office there explained social security 
terms, the conditions under which the 
various types of benefits are paid and 
those under which they are lost to the 
beneficiary. He believes Congress will 
act to cure some of the situations which 
now exist with reference to men in serv- 
ice and may include some of the groups 
of: civilians not now covered. 

Keith Collier, Corpus Christi, leading 
producer of the agency, spoke on “My 
Plan of Work.” He said he circularizes 
constantly and that this gives him 
enough people to call on at all times. 
After he has received replies, he uses 
the telephone to make appointments. 
He gets 40 to 50% of his prospects 
from buyers of insurance when the sale 
is closed. He prefers to have the wife 
present and said 80 to 85% of his sales 
are so made. 

A. G. Janszen, the first agent of the 
company west of the Mississippi, ex- 
plained his “Pre-arranged Work Sheet.” 
He has worked out a table of ages for 
each type of policy which he presents, 
with the premium and benefits so that 
he may without reference to his rate 
book make a complete demonstration of 
the policy. 

W. J. Schnabel, who has better than 
a 93% renewal ratio, said he can’t work 


under pressure and that his sales a 
based on service for the prospect. 





Girard Regional Meetings 





Girard Life plans to hold six region 
meetings for its agents in .the fe 
starting with one at Philadelphia Marg 
2. Company plans, policies and sal 
promotion material will be discussy 
Meetings subsequently will be held, 
York, Pa.; Mansfield, O.;  Scrantg 
Chicago and Detroit. 


—=— 
ciency, 








OPEN NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Some agencies desiring to featur 
pension trust business have establishe 
special departments with a superinten. 
dent in charge so that all agents can k 
assured of first-class expert service. ]; 
this way agents that may have prospec 
can go to the department and secu; 
help in developing the plan. Agenci« 
that have tried this method say it hy 
worked admirably. Usually there x 
but one or two or a few more agents ij 
a large office that are capable ¢ 
handling pension trusts but under th 
special department plan the head of th 
office has an expert or two always a 
tap to assist the agents. 

In starting a special department fa 
pension trusts the same plan is followed 
as with group insurance. Agents my 
initiate group cases and then the grow 
specialists help to close the business. 





ASSOCIATES HONOR E. T. WELLS 


E. T. Wells, New York general agent 
of National Life of Vermont, was gues 
of honor at a dinner given by agent 
associates on his 60th birthday annive: 
sary. D. Bobb Slattery, superintenden 
of agencies, gave Mr. Wells a pen ani 
pencil set on behalf of the home offic 





and P. F. Hodes, associate  generd 
agent, who was toastmaster, gave ha 
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leather overnight bag on behalf of the 
r. Wells responded with a 
prief talk. L. A. Cerf, Sr., who started 
him in business in 1909, now retired, 
was a guest. Mr. Wells was appointed 
| general agent by National Life in 1928. 





‘| pRIVATE. BOND PURCHASE 


Mutual Life has purchased privately 
$14 million Roanoke Gas Co, first mort- 


held af gage sinking fund 334%, Series A bonds 
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in Guardian Life. 








ts 
HURLEY WITH “ADVOCATE” 


Arthur L. Hurley, Jr., has joined the 
“Insurance Advocate” as associate edi- 
tor. He had occupied a similar position 
with the “Spectator” since last June 
when he was discharged from the army. 





trust business, 


this 


due Jan. 1, 1970. Proceeds were used to 
redeem the outstanding first mortgage 
5%4s of 1951. 


MACLEAN ON GUERTIN LAWS 


Joseph B. Maclean, vice-president and 
actuary of Mutual Life and president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, deliv- 
ered an address on “The Guertin Laws” 
‘I before a meeting of the Society of L.O. 
‘} M.A. Graduates at New York. 

Members of the Life Agency Cashiers 
"| Association of New York were guests. 


AGENCY LEADER ELEVEN YEARS 


The Leyendecker-Schnur agency of 
Guardian Life, New York, is paying 
for new business at the rate of $1 mil- 
lion a month, equalling its volume for 
1944, which was the best year in his- 
tory. Although one of the newer agen- 
cies, it has ranked first in volume the 
entire 11 years it has been in existence 
J. A. Schnur is cur- 
rently assuming full responsibility. His 
partner, C. N. Leyendecker, is on vaca- 
tion at Phoenix, Ariz. While the agency 
has produced a considerable volume of 
pension 


has ac- 


en sill ented for comparatively little of its 


e offic 
genera 





business this year. 





e him##HONOR N. Y. LIFE BOND SELLERS 
More than 1,000 New York Life peo- 


a 


jon| 


ple from the home office and New York 
City agencies were awarded certificates 
ata luncheon for which they qualified 


by making 50 or more individual sales 
in the sixth war loan drive. Eleven 
for||petsons made 1,000 or more sales and 
3 made 500 or more. 
y in Of the 3,678 New York City home 
fe office and agency personnel, 3,332 made 


at least one sale and the average for 









} 






















the entire 3,678 was 40.3 sales. 
group sold $24,708,000 in bonds to 152,- 
493 individuals and small corporations. 
An additional $26,993,000 was sold to 
4 large corporations. 
Speakers at the luncheon were Henry 
Bruere, president Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York City; Frederick Gehle, 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


kkk k 


Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal, service 


The 


chairman New York state war finance 
pOmmittee, and John S. Sinclair, execu- 
itive vice-president of New York Life. 
PAssistant Vice-president Raymond C. 


= Mutual Life Insurance 


 FAITHEY, 
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Johnson, sales manager of the New 
York Life bond team, presided. 





L.O.M.A. PROCEEDINGS 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is distributing to members compa- 
nies the printed proceedings of the two 
1944 conferences. The volume contains 
the complete transactions of the annual 
meeting in Boston in September and the 
special conference in Cincinnati in May. 


CHICAGO 


CRITCHELL-MILLER ANNIVERSARY 


The Critchell-Miller Insurance Agency 
of Chicago held a luncheon for brokers 
at the University Club Feb. 16 celebrat- 
ing the agency’s 25th year of represent- 
ing Travelers as a general agent of the 
life and accident departments. Harry A. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office of Travelers, 
and B. H. Groves, manager of the life 
and accident departments in the Chi- 
cago branch office, extended felicitations. 
James F. Slack, manager of the life de- 
partment, presided and Florian D. Wal- 
lace, senior broker, who has been con- 
nected with the agency since 1900, spoke. 
Travelers presented a handsome bouquet 
to the agency. The life department was 
started by Otto A. Pigott, who became 
the first manager. He died in 1940. 














ADVISORY COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


The Insurance Advisory Council of II- 
linois met Tuesday and organized for 
the legislative work this year. Rollin 
M. Clark, Continental Casualty, presi- 
dent Illinois Insurance Federation, was 
elected chainrman; Laurence S. Jones, 
Ocean Accident, federation board chair- 
man, is vice-chairman, and Lillian L. 
Herring, féderation secretary, was 
named secretary. 

Council members from life insurance 
are: American Life Convention, Ralph 
H. Kastner, associate counsel; Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, C. B. 
Stumes, Penn Mutual Life; Illinois Fra- 
ternal Congress, J. F. Sheen, president, 
Chicago attorney; Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters, C. F. Axelson, North- 








Interest in Mo. Constitution 


ST. LOUIS—Voters at a special elec- 
tion Feb. 27 will decide whether Missouri 
should adopt the proposed new consti- 
tution recommended by the recent con- 
stitutional convention. 

From an insurance standpoint the 
principal matters of interest are the pro- 
vision for a department of revenue which 
would collect all state taxes, license fees 
and other revenues, not collected locally, 
and a division of budget and control. At 
present state taxes, licenses and fees are 
collected by 10 state agencies, including 
the insurance department. 
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fees and social security benefits to 
those who qualify. 


If you are a Lutheran, agency openings may be 
available in your immediate territory. 









western Mutual Life; Life I nsurance 
Companies of Illinois, R. J. Wetterlund, 
general counsel Washington National, 
Evanston. 





the company’s agencies with an increase 
in business in force of $2,700,000 over 
1943. Thirteen agents qualified for the 
President’s Club and six of them wrote 
more than $250,000 each. 





AGENCY NEWS 





Du Bose Again Old Line Leader 


For the second consecutive year, F. 
W. Du Bose & Associates, Milwaukee, 
was awarded the Victory trophy as the 
leading general agency of Old Line Life 
of America. The presentation was made 
by Paul A. Parker, agency director, at a 
dinner in Milwaukee for agency mem- 
bers and their wives. Since the agency 
was founded by Mr. Du Bose in 1932, it 
has held top production honors in paid 
volume nine times and consecutively for 
the last five years. 


A. P. Johnson, Great-West Life, De- 
troit—Closed 1944 in third place among 





WU. S. WAR SERVICE 


W. M. Houze, Jr., who in civilian life 
is brokerage supervisor of the John Han- 
cock agency at Chicago headed by his 
father, has been home on a 19 day fur- 
lough from the marine airbase at El 
Toro, Cal. Mr. Houze has been in uni- 
form one year and is a private first class. 

Provident Mutual’s honor roll now in- 
cludes the names of 199 men and women 
serving in the armed forces. 

Four hundred and six members of 
Canada Life have entered the armed 
services. A total of 24 have been killed. 








Income Tax Records build good-will. 
Write National Underwriter for samples. 








tions yet to be. 








THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
IS AN INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE conducted in 


the interests of its policyholders. Such 
was the purpose of its founders in 
1865, a purpose which has been proudly 
maintained through nearly eight decades 
of continuous development. And such 
will be the purpose that will guide the 
destiny of this Company in the genera- 


In the past year, the new business secured 
by the Sun Life of Canada amounted to 
$220,323,142. The assurances in force 
increased by $139,107,959 and now 
total $3,312,525,426. The benefits paid 
during the year were $80,582,921, which 
brings the total amount paid since the 
founding of the Company to $1,710,- 
446,363. The Company’s activities dur- 
ing 1944 give ample evidence of its 
continued progress. The business and 
the-assets of the Company have increased, 
and substantial additions have been made 
to surplus and other funds to further 
safeguard policyholders’ interests. 


* * 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1944 
may be obtained from: 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


* 
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Werber Addresses 


N. Y. Association 


NEW YORK—William Werber, mil- 
lion dollar producer for New England 
Mutual, Washington, and a former ma- 
jor league baseball star, told the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion his own life insurance program was 
an important factor in his success in 
life insurance selling. He paid for $1,- 
000,000 in 1943, his first year in the 
business, and $1,500,000 in 1944. 

Mr. Werber carries with him when 
making his calls a leather zipper case 
in which his own policies are attract- 
ively displayed. There are eight poli- 
cies im various companies for $104,950 
and they figure prominently in the in- 
terview. He said there were three world 
series checks represented in his policies 
on which the premiums are paid up 
from 1949 to 1954. He finds it isn’t 
difficult for a person who owns $100,- 
000 life insurance to sell others on its 
value. 

“Yes” Frame of Mind Important 

Mr. Werber also carries a loose-leaf 
book containing a detailed analysis of 
his life insurance estate, showing cash 
values and the arrangements for pay- 
ment of proceeds to his wife and young 
son, which he uses in interviews. 

He drew from his baseball experience 
and said there were many similarities to 
life insurance. He urged agents to keep 
hustling, be sincere, use their imagina- 
tion, and continue to make calls. An 
effective plan is to go to see the pros- 
pect with two programs, urging him to 
make a choice. It is important to keep 
him in a “yes” frame of mind. 

Mr. Werber became interested in 
pension trusts after he read material on 
the subject. He studied the subject in- 
tensively and planned a program for 
three hypothetical firms which had tax 
and personnel problems. Then he 
wrote a sales story on how he got the 
business. He used this as a basis for 
interviewing a number of firms on pen- 
sion trusts and closed 10 cases. 

He spends as little time as possible 
in the office. ‘Money burns a hole in 
the pocket of a corporation the same 
as it does yours and mine,” he de- 
clared. He has no sales talk but calls 
on prospects with a sincere belief in 
the business and a desire to help them 
through life insurance. If the agent has 


such an attitude, he declared, the pros- 


pect thinks, “Here is a fellow to whom 
[ can lend my confidence.’ He wrote 
160 lives in 1943 and 170 lives in 1944. 

J. H. Evans, manager sales planning 
division Home Life, sales congress 
chairman, said seven speakers from the 
New York area would be featured 
March 15 on the program. Two speak- 
ers will be from weekly premium com- 
panies and there will be one woman 
agent. In keeping with the government’s 
request to curtail unessential travel, no 
outside speakers will appear. 


Urges Insurance 
Sales at Stores 


HARTFORD-—Sale of life insurance 
by department stores was advocated in 
a talk before the Hartford Life Under- 
writers by Edward N. Allen, president 
of Sage-Allen & Co., one of Hartford’s 
largest such stores. 

Referring to the sale of low cost life 
insurance by savings banks, Mr. Allen 
said that the insurance industry was 
“sound asleep on its feet” in not meet- 
ing the situation by devising a mass in 
of its 


surance production plan own. 
While advising the agents not to be 
concertied about the volume of insur- 


ance the banks will sell because “banks 
aren’t sales-minded,” he said that if 
some of the local companies opened 
agencies in some of the leading depart- 
ment stores they might sell millions of 
dollars of insurance. . 

The companies, he asserted, must 
change their way of thinking to meet 
the competition of social security and 
other low-cost insurance. 


Peoria and hauls Hear 
Talks by Miss Kuhn 


PEORIA, ILL.—Hermine R. Kuhn, 
field assistant of Manhattan Life in 
New York City, spoke on “Selling the 
Average Case.” She outlined her ap- 
proach and emphasized points to bring 
into an appointment or interview. She 
discussed the three basic methods of 
contacting potential buyers, endless 
chain, reterred leads and cold canvass. 
The latter she finds most difficult. Mrs. 
3arbara Herman, Prudential, leading 
woman agent in Peoria last year, intro- 
duced Miss Kuhn. 

She also addressed the women’s divi- 
sion at St. Louis on “The Tax Approach 
to Life Insurance Selling,” and gave the 


major portion of her talk on “Develop- 
ing the Women’s Market.” Many es- 
tates are being settled without adequate 
life insurance protection, perhaps be- 
cause the fear of being sold overcame 
the advantage of the services offered 
by a life agent. She warned that in- 
creased taxes due to the war program 
will cause more difficulties for estates 
unless life agents work out new ideas 
and employ life insurance as a solution. 
More and more it will be found to be the 
only means to pass the estate on to 
heirs with least expense. 

If every man could be taken, step by 
step, through the procedure that must 
be followed in settling his estate after 
he dies, the story of life insurance ac- 
ceptance for protection of estates might 
be an entirely different one, she said. 
The widow and orphans stand at the 
foot of the line when the estate is dis- 
tributed. 


Northern Kentucky Agents 
Organize at Covington 


The Northern Kentucky Life Under- 
writers Association was organized at a 
dinner meeting in Covington attended 
by more than 150 men and women 
agents from Campbell and Kenton 
counties. Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville was host. Ray Moss, Louisville 
manager Connecticut Mutual and presi- 
dent Kentucky association, was chair- 
man. 

Among the guests were C. V. An- 
derson of Provident Mutual at Cincin- 
nati, past president National associa- 
tion, who attacked the Kentucky law 
which permits municipalities to tax life 
insurance premiums, and Warner Wil- 
son, Guardian Life, past president Cin- 
cinnati association, who spoke briefly. 

Temporary officers named were P. R. 
Snyder, manager Metropolitan, presi- 
dent; M. F. Duffey, superintendent Pru- 
dential, vice-president; A. L. Jackson, 
Western & Southern, sécretary-treas- 
urer. 


Necessary Today for Man 
of Means to Live on Capital 


In his address, “The Underwriter 
Looks Ahead,” before the Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association, Paul 


Speicher, president Research & Review 
Service, declared that today a man of 
means has to live partly on capital and 
that agents have the moral right to tell 
these men that they should dip into 
capital in meeting their living expenses, 
but that this should be done scientific- 
ally through the use of annuities. He 
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stressed the importance of life ingy,f Be 
ance in a poor man’s savings plan. cie 

Mr. Speicher distinguished betweg Mt 
“helpmeet” property for current incon} Lif 
and “terminal property” to provide J As 
source of income when earning poy del 
ceases. He emphasized that the orgf Eq 


nary kinds of propertv which he call 1 


“helpmeet property” will not do the inf ele 
portant job of terminal property whigf cle 
must be of such a nature that it wh net 
survive all sorts of economic distuy}. 

ances. Life insurance, he said, is fe Ca 


ible and geared to go through crises be. 
ter than all other forms of property, 


President George Vinsonhaler, genenp 8 
agent John Hancock, was chairman gf © 
the meeting. Tom Strange, manage her 
Ohio National and chairman of the pm! kee 
gram committee, announced a “stum tha 
the experts” program for the next me¢. gre 
ing which will be held March 16. Th Ma 
five experts will be C. Vivian Andersoy, The 
Provident Mutual; J. H. Besser, Wes. ulec 
ern & Southern; Lee Scheuer, geneng P° 
agent State Mutual: A. R. Jaqua, » 
sociate editor Diamond Life Bulleting Ne’ 


and W. E, Anderson, trust officer of th A 
Central Trust Company of Cincinnati 





Pitt 

; oF tion 

New York Life Official Tells a 
3 ian 

Need for Planning Now ciat 

NEWARK—tThere are fewer agent ra 
in the field than ever before, but produ. gral 
tion has increased immensely, R. ( usec 
Johnson, assistant vice-president of Nef acc, 
York Life told a luncheon meeting (f tive 
the Life Underwriters Association ¢ spol 
Northern New Jersey. He talked af ang 
“Prospecting Today and After tk 0 

ar. 

There will be a general shift after th _ 
war affecting every man and woman,s§ The 
now is the time to develop a plan for thE vice 
future. The war time market is amouf Stat 
women, younger children, young mef rer 
war workers, doctors, dentists, nurse 
and farmers, he said, but after the wa De 
prospects will be where the money i+f per. 
groups making money. The wat inet 
to find prospects are: Strangers (by cali Pi 
canvass); qualified strangers (selectt® such 
cold canvass); people the agents knovf prov 

At the March. meeting, W. H. Arf sura 
drews, Jr., president National assocep five 
tion, will speak; in April, J. M. Ho Alby 
combe, Jr., manager Sales Research Br jety 
reau; in May, the annual sales congres§ tual: 


of the New Jersey association will b 
held here with the Northern New Jers 
Association taking an active part, andi 
June the annual outing and election @ 
a country club. 


Speakers for Boston Sales | 
Congress Announced 


BOSTON—Four speakers have bet 
secured for the annual sales congress ( 
the Boston Association of Life Unde: 
writers to be held March 22. This ye 
it will be restricted to the Boston att 
and not all New England inclusive, # 
deference to the U. S. ban on conve! 
tions. 

_The speakers who have accepted # 
Sidney Wolkenberg, agent Union Ce 
tral Life in New York City; Frank Me 
Farlane, agent of Northwestern Muti 
Life in Cleveland; President George4 
White of State Mutual Life, and Pa 
Speicher, R. & R. Service. 














Brennan Is Committeeman 
at Chicago; Divisions Meet 


James H. Brennan, general agent? 
Fidelity Mutual Life, pao sere or 
the unexpired term of George Hit 
Provident Mutual, as national comm 
teeman, was named to serve a thi 
year term by directors of the Chic 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
was president of the Chicago asso 
tion and Life Agency Managers of @ 
cago in 1941. 

The women’s division will meet Mat 
1 to hear successful woman agents gf 
sales pointers. These will in 
Aimee H. Coné, Metropolitan 
Elaine K. Frank and Betty Harm@ 
Penn Mutual; Vara Hunt, Mute 
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Benefit; Garland Kahle, Equitable So- 
ciety; Jeannette Phillips, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Lillian F. Reid, New York 
Life, Clotilde Rosenfels, Continental, 
Assurance, and Dorothy Wilson, Fi- 
delity Mutual. Miss Ivah W. Pearson, 
Equitable Society, will preside. | 

The Group Supervisors division has 
elected George Baldwin, Equitable So- 
ciety, chairman, to succeed V. J. Bar- 
nett, Aetna Life. 


Call Off Wisconsin Congress 


MILWAUKEE—Following a meet- 
ing of officers and directors of the Wis- 
consin Association of Life Underwriters 
here, President Joseph Hinkes, Milwau- 
kee, Bankers Life of Iowa, announced 
that plans for the statewide sales con- 
gress which was to have been held at 
Madison in mid-March were cancelled. 
The matter of the annual meeting sched- 
uled for Milwaukee in June was held 
open. 


New Fayette County Group 


A new Fayette county branch of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters associa- 
tion was formed at a dinner meeting in 
Uniontown, Pa. H. Weidner, Re- 
liance Life president Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation, discussed the value of associa- 
tion membership. R. R. Dodson, General 


Paul Mechling, Phoenix Mutual. Judges 
were R. O. Mitchell, Mutual of New York; 
Fr. J. Stevenson, Equitable Society, and 
F. T. Rizzo, Prudential. C. Brainerd 
Metheny, manager, Fidelity Mutual, was 
master of ceremonies. 

Rochester, N. Y¥.—C. L. Morse, assistant 
agency manager of Phoenix Mutual Life, 
offered a number of practical and usable 
sales ideas. . 

At the January meeting there was a 
report on the state association given by 
State Committeeman Kenneth R. Brown, 
manager of Continental American Life. A 
number of amendments to the by-laws 
were unanimously adopted. 

Jacksonville, I1l.— Herbert Hendrick’ 
of Equitable of Iowa spoke at the Feb- 
ruary meeting on “Some Points in Serv- 
ice to Others and Money to You.” He 
stressed the improvements that have been 
made in policy contracts. 

Wiley E. Berry, Central Life of Iowa, 
was host to the group, serving his an- 
nual steak dinner. President H. A. Rust 
of State Farm Life was in charge of the 
meeting. 

St. Paul—Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
spoke at the February luncheon meeting. 

Northern Wisconsin—At a meeting in 
Green Bay, George K. Nitz, Brown county 
service officer, discussed “How Life Un- 
derwriters Can Aid the Returning Serv- 
ice Man.” 

Richmond—T. Blanton Jones, agent of 
Acacia Mutual Life in Richmond, who in 
the past year has written 107 cases for 




















_ American Life, branch association pro- $1,008,000, told of his methods. Many of 
Produt gram chairman, described the method the cases were retirement contracts. He 
R. (fused in arranging programs for branch joined Acacia a year and a half ago after 
of Nef associations, and Ross S. Edgar, execu- being with Investors Syndicate. 
ting (fF tive secretary of the parent association, J. K. Newton, New England Mutual, 
tion “f spoke on the relation between branches told how he wrote more than $500,000 
ked ot and parent organization. - last year and won a trip to the home 
er te Officers elected are: B. C. Carter, Pru: fice. ? ; 
— dential, Uniontown, president; C. O. wise iar Ser ak ace _— 9 
fter thf Pp tits Vitae wt a irginia, in charge o strict offices, 
a ean, incoin ational, . oe * stressed the importance of proper train- 
man,‘ Thompson, Metropolitan, Uniontown, ing and schooling for an agent. 
for tk} vice-presidents; M. Carroll, Ohio William H. Andrews, Jr., N.A.L.U. presi- 
amoie State Life, Uniontown, secretary-treas- dent, will speak March 14. 
ig men urer. Dayton, 0.—Hilbert Rust of the R. & R. 
nurse ee nee Service, Indianapolis, spoke at the lunch- 
the wz Des Moines—George E. Bigge, a mem- ©0n meeting Thursday. 
1¢y if ber of the social security board at Wash- Hutchinson, Kan.—Keith Hayes, Mu- 
- Wali ington, spoke on social security. tual Life, led a discussion on National 
by coll Pittsburgh—Eleven questions covering Service Life Insurance. The options avail- 
select! such subjects as taxes, options, policy able to beneficiaries as recently revised 
; knoif provisions, legal points and business in- = ni aire Administration were ex- 
H. Anf surance were submitted to a panel of Piained, 
associ five experts at a “Stump the Experts,” Sheboygan, Wis.— Raymond Dolwick, 
{. Ho. program. The “experts” were J. F. Davis, assistant director of agencies of North- 
“', "> — Massachusetts Mutual; E. E. Enoch, western Mutual Life, spoke on current 
rch Br Aetna Life; Adele Gumbert, State Mu- conditions and trends. He said with more 
ony tual; K. H. Kreder, Metropolitan and money than usual now available, people 
will 
y Jerse . 
, andi! 
1! 1907 Thirty -Eighth Yer 1945 
e 
es |} | Mortgage Cancellation — Bank Loan Plans 
Write Agency Department 

ve bet For Complete Details 
gress ( 

Unde: MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
his ytd “An Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company With 
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PLAN TODAY for your PRODUCTION and HOME 
OF TOMORROW with a 


RENEWAL COMMISSION LOAN 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


CREDIT CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA 


are in a mood to be unusually consider- 
ate of the benefits offered by life insur- 
ance in preparing for the future and 
fighting inflation. 

Oklahoma City—Paul Jernigan, Wichita 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Proper Philosophy of Program- 
ming.” He said no salesman has the 
right to sell a service nor a product un- 
less he believes he can add to the happi- 
ness of the buyer. 

Neil O’Sullivan, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, reported a total of 
198, a substantial increase. 

Columbus, 0.—Arthur F. Priebe, Penn 
Mutual Life, Rockford, Ill., will speak 
Friday on “Simplified Programming.” 

Springfield, 0. Robert K. Zimmer, 
Penn Mutual, Columbus, secretary of the 
Ohio association, spoke on “Why They 
Buy.” 

Cedar Rapids—At the February meet- 
ing Roy L. Swarzman, assistant agency 
manager of the Iowa state agency of 
Equitable Society, Des Moines, discussed 
“Magic Words.” 

Portland, Me.—Frank B. Runyon, di- 
rector of special services for Penn Mu- 
tual Life in charge of its war service 
bureau, addressed a meeting of the 
Southern Maine association on “Life In- 
surance and the Serviceman.” 

Mr. Runyon said the returning service- 
man falls into one of four classes—the 
underprivileged type with insufficient 
education who was not doing very well 






































happy organization. 


means genuine service. 









sippi. 


ACHIEVING A GOAL 


The Shenandoah Life is operated on the theory that 
the men and women who make the company want the 
fullest opportunity to serve as well as to earn. 
goal is being achieved by our successful, growing and 


They know that the control and operation of their 
company is in the interests of policyowners. 


They know they are fortified with a complete line of 
policy contracts; that agents and policyowners alike 
get friendly assistance in the home office; that group 
life insurance for qualified agents is theirs at company 
expense. These things mean security and opportunity. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


aii Lf 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cooancts 10, Vegiria 


before he entered the service; the young 
veteran who never had a job; the veteran 
who left college as a boy and who re- 
turns a man with the completion of his 
education his principal problem; the 
veteran who gave up a good job and 
made sacrifices of both money and op- 
portunity and who returns to find men 
with less ability than he has far ahead 
of him in the civilian world. 

“Nothing that we can do for these men 
will be too great,” he said, “and it is 
going to take the combined effort of 
business and industry to solve their 
problems.” 

Boston—John A. Lloyd, former Ohio 
commissioner, now vice-president of 
Union Central Life, spoke at the monthly 
meeting on the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association case. “Instead of 
being demoralizing to the insurance in- 
dustry, aS was at first feared,” he said, 
“it probably will result in benefits far 
greater than the most progressive minded 
had hoped to see achieved in a genera- 
tion. Out of the situation created by the 
decision will come the federal recogni- 
tion and strengthening of state super- 
vision and the elimination of certain un- 
desirable and unequitable discriminatory 
and retaliatory tax features heretofore 
existent under the old system.” He de- 


scribed methods and standards used by 
insurance departments to examine insur- 
ance companies and said the results ob- 
tained from vigorous cooperative super- 
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Alabama and Missis- 
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vision by the 48 states had been most cents the second year dropping to a 2 Total e 20 10 
beneficial to policyholders and claimants. cents decrease the 20th year. eine 7 ae — —_ mt —_— a 5 ve, 
Montreal—J. M. Holcombe, Jr., mana- The new scale for a number of forms age $ $ $ 3 $ $ 5 5 85 End. 
ger Sales Research Bureau, spoke on jg: 36 38.20 4.48 7.07 5.13 - ; 24.94 40.18 42.1% 
“Selling in 1945.” Ordinary Life oe 37 39.00 4.51 111 5.17 : ; 25.39 40.87 49's 
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Metropolitan Life, Charleroi, Pa., spoke 20 19.00 4.92 7.49 5.14 5.49 100.98 - pats et Lod ree oe het Mo sete e eens ag sree rw 43.64 
Thursday. A sales congress will be held 21 19.35 4.91 7.49 B.1# 5.58 101-02 45 47:20 5:16 813 5.91 712 117.80 32.....1111 20:97 29°68 47.40 an 
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the previous year's dividend included 30 47.05 ee 1077 7.56 828 14854 20 22.05 4.61 7.06 4.91 5.39 96.71 Life Are Set Forth 
the fifth year extra. Sun Life is contin- 25 £y'95 7704 10:91 7.66 8.40 150.55 25 35,40 4.38 7.61 Bas met ees 
: of 2 : : Y i i F Leo. Bs ; 5. i ° . 3 
uing to pay 3% interest on funds left 53 53.20 7.11 11.02 7.74 $8.49 152.16 35 S535 oso g'53 6:09 7:01 120.76 An increase in rate for seven popula 
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1944, or almost 50%. The 10th year div- 29 28:10 3.42 5.38 3.90 4.70 77.84 10 and ages 36 and up on the All Star % 
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25 4.67 7.59 5.81 5.99 6.20 107.18 
30 4.98 8.06 6.18 6.31 6.51 113.35 
35 5.26 848 6.41 6.59 6.79 118.81 
40 5.61 9.02 6.78 6.96 7.14 125.90 
45° “610 “9577 729 “FAT “EGS 135.09 
50 6.25 10.01 7.47 7.66 7.78 139.01 
55 «©=6«G@24 10.02 7.50 7.69 7.76 139.31 
ENDURING AS THE *Total to maturity. 
S ‘. yIncluding special 5th year dividend. P 
The rate of interest payable on pro- W 
ceeds or dividends left at interest re- here snow s up 
. - mains at 3%, or the guaranteed rate, ; 
whichever is higher. d a 
Highlights of Progress The new dividend scale applies for ana mercury s Gown 
the dividends year starting April 1. 
ember better’ h 
As of Dec 31, 1944 Bankers H. & L. Increases ettern 3 months of 
RESOURCES Securities on deposit with the Ordinary Rates 


Home Office Building. .$ 


Government Bonds .... 7,808,222.00 
Other Bonds .......... ,085,400.00 
SIGCKS cu coksieeseesess 684,582.93 
First Mortgage Loans. 4856, 458.39 
Beal state ....s0sc00. ‘None 
Balance Due on Real 

Estate Sold. ......... 219,327.91 

(Being paid for in 

installments) 
Loans to Policyholders. 1,757,081.09 
Cash, Interest Earned 

and All Other Items. 976,692.94 


TOTAL RESOURCES .$21,387,766.25 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 








Surplus to Policyholders $2,650,000 
Insurance in Force $81,415,302 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Helena, Montana 
Founded in 1910 


State of Montana for the benefit of 
policyholders as required by law, 
total $18,867,467.39 or $1,748,257.79 in 
excess of the required legal reserve. 


For each $100 of obligations the 


Western Life has $114.14 in re- 
sources. 
Increase of insurance in force 


$10,025,091.00. 


LEE CANNON 
Agency Vice President 











Premiums in the ordinary department 
have been increased by Bankers Health 
& Life and guaranteed non-forfeiture 
values revised to meet changing condi- 
tions. The 25-year endowment and 15- 
payment endowment at 85 have been 
discontinued. Insurance now may be 
written down to age 10, instead of 15, as 
previously, but ages above 55 are not in- 
cluded in the rate book. 

Insured or beneficiary may elect one 
of three options in settlement of the 
claim: cash; instalments certain (24%), 
1 to 20 years, payable annually, semi-an- 
nually or quarterly; or interest income 
option. Under this option, the company 
will retain the proceeds at not less than 
2% interest, payable annually during the 
life of the payee for a period of not more 
than 20 years. The new premium rates 
on four forms are: 


20 10 

End. Pay. Pay. 20 
at End End. Year 

Age 85 85 85 n 
ROG aie eect $12.61 20.47 $33.18 $41.97 
_ is iS ee Rae 12.82 20.73 33.60 42.00 
Ae ia e16-0/b18b os 13.05 21.02 34.05 42.07 
_h ey RA i 3.29 21.31 34.50 42.11 
Ee 13.53 21.61 34.99 42.15 
| re 13.78 21.93 35.48 42.21 
PO 255. scckoeel 14.06 22.25 35.99 42.28 
: by BR ee 14.35 22.60 36.53 42.33 
| Se aR ae 14.66 22.95 37.09 42.40 
Desai tng ecto to 14.97 23.33 37.66 42.46 
Bek a ace 15.30 23.71 38.26 42.54 
| ee 15.65 24.10 38.88 42.62 
SR ne 16.02 24.52 39.52 42.70 











a year, need life 
insurance to keep 


home fires burning. 


January ‘45 gains att 
150% same month ‘44 


Nat ho nalye 
Insurance Company. 


Home Office, Madison 1, Wisconsia 
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20 20 

End. Pay. End, Pay 20 

Age End. Age End. Pay. Mult. 
Age 85 85 65 65 
18 14.63 22.64 16.87 25.60 ‘ 
19 14.94 23.06 17.32 26.14 2 
20 15.27 23.49 17.79 26.65 6 
9] 15.61 23.91 18.28 27.23 ; 
99 15.98 24.35 18.82 27.80 31.5 92 
23 16.35 24.80 19.40 28.39 32.0! ae 
24 16.75 25.28 20.02 28.99 32.56 34.0: 
95 17.17 25.76 20.68 29.55 33.08 34.0 
26 17.61 26.27 21.388 30.23 $3.62 34.22 
97 18.07 26.80 22.13 30.89 34.19 34.36 
28 18.56 27.34 22.87 31.58 34.77 34.51 
29 19.08 27.91 23.72 32.30 35.388 34.68 
30 19.72 28.50 24.60 33.04 36.01 34.86 
31 20.30 29.11 25.54 33.80 36.67 35.04 
32 20.90 29.80 26.54 34.60 37.36 35.23 
33 21.54 30.47 27.59 35.43 38.07 35.43 
34 22.21 31.20 28.73 36.29 38.81 35.66 
35 22.84 31.94 29.93 37.19 39.59 35.91 
36 23.71 32.72 31.31 38.18 41.23 36.23 
37 24.53 33.54 32.80 39.18 42.12 36.59 
38 25.40 34.39 34.29 40.24 43.05 36.97 
39 26.31 35.27 35.99 41.34 44.01 37.39 
40 27.29 36.21 37.85 42.49 45.03 37.85 
41 28.34 37.14 39.82 43.87 46.09 38.35 
42 29.45 38.10 41.94 45.08 47.20 38.88 
43 30.63 39.12 44.12 46.34 48.37 39.47 
44 31.89 40.17 46.75 47.66 49.61 40.12 
45 83.22 41.30 48.99 .... 50.91 40.83 
46 34.63 42.45 51.64 52.28 41.61 
47 36.13 43.68 55.01 . 53.74 42.46 
48 37.73 44.97 58.69 55.28 43.38 
49 39.43 46.385 62.84 56.92 44.40 
50 41.25 47.82 68.02 58.66 45.50 
51 43.10 49.37 73.16 60.55 46.69 
52 45.08 51.03 79.46 62.57 47.99 
53 47.18 52.80 85.81 64.72 49.41 
54 49.43 54.70 94.30 67.01 50.95 
55 51.83 56.72 a 69.47 52.64 
56 54.38 58.83 Wee ayn 
57 57.10 61.10 
58 60.03 63.54 
59 63.16 66.17 
60 66.53 69.06 





ACCIDENT 
Continental Opens 
Wholesale Division 


Continental Casualty has established a 
new wholesale division in its accident 
and health department. It will provide 
voluntary accident, sickness, hospital 
and surgical-medical benefits for wage 
earners and their family dependents at 
such low cost that employes in even the 
lowest income brackets can afford the 
protection. 

Policies of the wholesale division will 
be sold exclusively by its own salaried 
supervisors and salesmen, but their ap- 
proach to prospects will be entirely 
through resident agents. James A. 
Hampton, a Continental-trained income 
protection specialist with more than 20 
years of agency development experience, 
heads the new division as superintend- 
ent of agents. Save for three years re- 
cently as vice-president of Empire State 
Mutual Life, he has spent his entire 
business career with Continental, which 
he rejoined last fall. 


Needs Trained Specialists 


From its experience in the franchise 
field, Continental determined that sell- 
ing disability protection on an em- 
ployer-employe cooperative basis is a 
Permanent, full-time business, which re- 
quires highly trained specialists. As 
many general agents do not have sal- 
aried specialists, the wholesale division 
will attempt to supply this missing link, 
thereby opening up a new field of com- 
Mission income for multiple-line agents. 

It will provide (1) Accident and 
health income protection; (2) hospital 
expense indemnity and (3) surgical- 
medical expense benefits or any com- 
bination of these coverages to employe 
groups on a voluntary basis. The same 
types of coverage, except income pro- 
tection, are also available to dependents 
ot employes under a family group plan. 

hy group of five or more persons with 
one common employer can qualify. Un- 
der the family group plan, maternity 
benefits are available, and all dependent 
children are written at one flat rate. 








Cleveland Men Air “Gripes” 


The Cleveland Association of Acci- 
ent & Health Underwriters at its 
Meeting had for discussion the provoca- 
tive topic, “My Gripes Against Acci- 


dent and Health Companies.” Leader 
was H. H. Nunamaker, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, assisted by R. B. Coffman, 
Pacific Mutual; Thomas L. Smith, In- 
demnity of North America, and J. L. 
Zismer, Travelers. 

Mr. Nunamaker called for any 
“gripes” from the members and the 
question presented was whether cancel- 
lation should be made by the cémpanies 
on policies held by policyholders when 
they attain age 60 or 65. 


Reemployment of 
Veterans Discussed 


_ NEW YORK—The problem of secur- 
ing employment for returning service- 
men was outlined by Maj. E. D. Millea, 
chief of the army’s veterans personnel 
division, New York, on leave from 
Equitable Society, in an address before 
the New York Accident & Health Club. 
Emphasizing the responsibility private 
business must take in providing jobs, 
he said the question should be studied 
by New York employers. There are 
more men from Brooklyn in the armed 
forces than from 30 states. The fear of 
not getting a job when he returns to 
civilian life is the greatest one a service- 
man has, 


Old Job Guaranteed 


A returning veteran is entitled to re- 
ceive his old job back or a like job 
unless it is unreasonable or impossible, 
or he is incapable of filling the job. He 
must apply within 90 days from dis- 
charge. He may not be fired without 
just cause within a one-year period after 
reemployment and is entitled to the same 
employe benefits, including seniority, as 
if he had not been in service. He is to 
be given his former job even if it neces- 
sitates firing the man who has been 
employed to take his place. 

Although legislation protects the em- 
ployment status of veterans who pre- 
viously had jobs, there are many young 
men who went.into the army from 
school or who previously did not hold 
jobs. Many returning veterans who are 
physically handicapped from injuries re- 
ceived in service have been placed. 

The constructive influence of the club 
as a unifying factor in bringing about 
increased cooperation in the business 
was stressed by T. E. McGrath, Con- 
necticut General, president, who urged 
this cooperation be maintained and in- 
creased. 

The educational committee consists of 
W. V. Dillon, American Mutual Liabil- 
ity, second vice-president, chairman; 
Joseph Sanzone, Ocean Accident; V. J. 
Abbott, Continental Casualty; R. E. 
Freites, American Mutual Liability, and 
E. E. Anderson, Commercial Travelers. 
Membership is 278. Members stood in 
tribute to the late Dr. H. H. Unger, 
long a member. A memorial was pre- 
sented by G. M. Lloyd, Service Review, 
secretary. 





Telephone Solicitation 
System Is Adopted 


Armand Sommer, manager and super- 
intendent of agents of Continental Cas- 
ualty’s intermediate A. & H. division, an- 
nounces that Jean Herbster, an expert 
in sales organization work via telephone, 
has been added to the staff. A separate 
department is being set up to organize, 
develop and stimulate the telephone lead 
system among intermediate agents. Ex- 
periments have been conducted that indi- 
cate that telephone leads produce a 
gg percentage of sale than any other 
plan. 

Mr. Sommer expressed the belief that 
the telephone lead system has great po- 
tentialities. The telephone appointment 
plan has proved successful in large cities 
and in conjunction with an inexpensive 
advertisement in weekly newspapers it 
lends itself to intensive development of 
the smaller communities. 

“Telephone Your Way to Success,” is 
the slogan. 

Miss Herbster has specialized in tele- 





phone selling for the past six years. She 
started with a national directory com- 
pany, soliciting advertising over the 
phone. Then she became Indiana direc- 
tor for an advertising service and inter- 
viewed, hired and trained women as tele- 
phone advertising solicitors. Since 1941 
she has been with a large insurance 
agency in charge of telephone activities 
including instructing telephone solici- 
tors, on arranging interviews and ap- 
pointments for A. & H. and hospitaliz- 
ation insurance salesmen. 





New Provisions of N. J. Blue 
Cross Plan Are Analyzed 


The new and broader provisions and 
rules of Hospital Service Plam of New 
Jersey were outlined by its executive 
director, J. A. Durgom, at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Health & 
Sanitary Association in Newark. 

Under the new group enrollment 
scheme benefits are allowed for existing 
ailments and certain conditions formerly 
excluded are now allowed benefits, in- 
cluding arthritis, tuberculosis, mental 
and nervous disorders, venereal dis- 
eases, alcoholism or drug addictions 
and intentionally self inflicted injuries. 

Maternity waiting period is reduced 
from 11 to nine months following ef- 
fective date of a new group enrollment 
family contract in which husband and 
wife are jointly enrolled. 

Maternity benefits are limited to 10 
days. For other conditions, benefits are 
allowed for the first 21 days on a basis 
of maximum benefits, then there is a 
partial allowance up to $3.63 per day up 
to 90 additional davs for a contract year. 
That is in the nature of a restriction, 
since the former contract gave unlim- 
ited partial allowance after the first 21 
days. 

The new contract does not provide 
for an automatic termination of persons 
at the end of a contract year in which 
age 70 is attained. This assures possi- 
bility of continued enrollment subject 
to the experience of the plan. 





There are now only two rates, one 
for unmarried and one for married sub- 
scribers. The price is the same for 
families no matter how many there are 
in the household. The individual en- 
rollment contract is the same as for 
group except that it does not provide 
for maternity service and for existing 
physical impairments. as 

There are more than 650,000 persons 
enrolled in the New Jersey plan, he 
said. ‘The plan’s experience has been 
that about one out of four hospital cases 
consist exclusively of medical treatment, 
two are for surgical care and one is for 
obstetrical service. About two out of 
three hospitalized are family depend- 
ents. A married woman is the most 
likely to be hospitalized, the child is 
less likely to require such care and the 
father is the least likely to enter a hos- 
pital. 

The plan is paying out about 80 cents 
of each dollar of premium for benefits. 
About 7 cents is reserved for contin- 
gencies for future benefits while the 
expense ratio was 13. 





O’Connor Speaks in Nashville 


E. H. O’Connor, executive director 
of the Insurance Economics Society, 
addressed the Nashville General Man- 
agers & Agents Association and an in- 
vited group of local medical men on 
the dangers of a government compul- 
sory health insurance program. 

He also addressed the Chattanooga 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
the same subject. He was formerly 
with Provident Life & Accident in 
Chattanooga. 








Webster Columbus Speaker 
COLUMBUS, O.—Steacy E. Web- 
ster, Frovident Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
. A. L. U. trustee, will address the 
Life Managers & General Agents As- 
sociation Feb. 26 on “The General Agent 
Under a Microscope.” 
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living. 


PEOPLES LIFE 


FRANKFORT 


“The Friendly Company” 


Abraham Lincoln, during the Civil War, said, 
“It is not merely for today but for all time to 
come that we should perpetuate for our chil- 
dren’s children that great and free government 
which we have enjoyed all our lives.” 


: Our boys are again giving their all to protect 
and perpetuate that government that we may 
have no part of regimented life, no dictator- 
ships. They left with us the task of protecting 
the home front and preserving for them here 
the rights of men born to a heritage of free 


The work of the Life Underwriter is preserv- 
ing the very heart of that heritage. If you are 
interested in the profession, you will find it 
pays to be friendly with — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 
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Up to Senate and House Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





A feature of the debate was also 
difference of opinion among members as 
to where Attorney General Biddle stands 
on the bill. Walter said he had called 
the Attorney General after his hearing 
before the House committee “and asked 
what his objections were, and he told 
me he had not read the bill.” 

Celler, New York, replied he had 
talked with Biddle and was told “he 
was absolutely opposed to the bill as it 
is now written,” because “there was 
stricken from the bill language which 
would proscribe and make unlawful not 
only acts to intimidate, boycott and to 
coerce, but also agreements to coerce 
and to boycott.” 

“That is not what the Attorney Gen- 
eral said when he testified before the 
committee on the judiciary,” insisted 
Walter. “But what his personal views 
are is immaterial to me.” 

Walter said it had been pointed out to 
Biddle “the possible construction that 
could be placed on the word ‘agreement’ 
that was put in the bill and he agreed 
with us.” 

Walter later agreed to accept in con- 
ference an amendment quoted by Ma- 
jority Floor Leader McCormack as havy- 
ing been suggested by the Attorney 
General, to insert in 4(b) language un- 
der which the Sherman act would not 
be inapplicable “to any agreement to 
boycott, coerce, or intimidate, or act of 
boycott, coercion, or intimidation.” 

_ Meanwhile, the matter went over at 
last Thursday’s meeting of the Senate, 
with the understanding that on Monday 
Judiciary Committee Chairman McCar- 
ran would ask that the bill be laid 
before the Senate and that that body 
ask the House for a conference on it. 
Senate conferees would then be named. 

In his opening remarks on the bill 
Walter recalled the House vote last 
session of Congress for the Walter- 
Hancock bill for unqualified anti- 
trust law exemption by which he said 
the House “in most unmistakable terms, 
signified its belief that the law as it was 
understood to be up to June 5, 1944, 
should be reaffirmed.” 

The chaos and confusion predicted by 
Justices Jackson and Frankfurter in their 
opinions in the S.E.U.A. case “have 
come true,” said Walter, pointing to a 
ruling by the North Carolina attorney 
general that that state can no longer 
collect taxes on insurance companies do- 
ing business there “because insurance is 
now interstate commerce and, therefore, 
the regulations imposed by the several 
states are not legal.” The insurance 
companies “are at a loss to know just 
exactly where they stand,” he said. 

Before the S.E.U.A. decision Walter 

said “the companies, through their own 
experience, were able to regulate them- 
selves in a manner that has been satis- 
factory to almost everyone.” Saying he 
would prefer his own original state’s 
rights bill, Walter declared himself in 
accord with the compromise measure, 
as a practical matter. 
_ After the impasse was reached in the 
Senate last Congress, Walter said that, 
at the suggestion of members of both 
houses, representatives of “all phases of 
the insurance business, through a series 
of conferences held over a period of at 
least three months, agreed on this com- 
promise measure,” which, he said, was 
recommended by the House committee 
except for its elimination of the state- 
ment of purpose of the moratorium from 
the Senate bill. 

Rep. Graham suggested that passage 
of the bill was “imperative” because the 
Supreme Court denied a petition for re- 
hearing of the S.E.U.A. case. Walter 
agreed and said the Court’s minority 
decision of 4 to 3 was “shocking, to say 
the least,” in violation of the rule laid 
down by Chief Justice Marshall that 
where a well-accepted rule of law is 
changed it should be done only when 
a majority of the Court participates in 
the decision. 

_ Walter said “the most important prac- 
tical phase” arises from the fact that 


state insurance taxes “are collected be- 
tween Feb. 20 and March 10.” He fore- 
cast that it would be “easy to compro- 
mise our views with the bill passed by 
the Senate.” 

Walter asserted his 
what the President in a letter to a 
Senator from Maryland suggested be 
done, namely, that a moratorium be 
granted so these great companies could 
find out just exactly where they stood 
and what they have to do to meet the 
new thought, if you please.” 

It was at this point that Cochran 
raised the question that the President 
had not recommended section 3. “The 
gentleman certainly does not want to 
stand on the floor of this House,” said 
Cochran, “and tell the members that he 
is in favor of insurance companies or 
insurance brokers putting out false ad- 
vertising in connection with the conduct 
of their business.’ The federal trade 
commission deals with false advertising. 

“Well, if they do,” Walter replied, “it 
seems to me that is a matter that can 
be very easily reached. We are not con- 
cerned with things of that sort.” 

Cochran announced he would not vote 
for the moratorium or the bill if section 
3 remained in. 

Hancock said the “unfortunate” Su- 
preme Court decision, which he charac- 
terized as “judicial legislation,” threw 
the insurance business into a “state of 
utter confusion.” 


Can’t Repeal Supreme Court 


“Unfortunately,” continued Hancock, 
“we cannot repeal the decision of the 
Supreme Court,” but Congress could 
suspend the operations of certain laws, 
limit their scope and grant exemptions 
or exceptions.’”’ Under the decision, Han- 
cock said, “insurance, if written by a 
company in more than one state, is, as 
a matter of law, interstate commerce 
today and will be so until another Su- 
preme Court comes along and reverses 
this decision. Therefore the taxes im- 
posed on insurance companies in many 
states may be regarded as burdens on 
interstate commerce and, therefore, un- 
lawful. As a result, many companies are 
refusing to pay their insurance taxes. 
Others are paying taxes under protest, 
because they are threatened with stock- 
holders’ suits. The officials of an insur- 
ance company may not with impunity 
pay unlawful taxes. They are liable per- 
sonally to their stockholders if they do 
SO;” 


committee “did 


Declaring he was not certain that Con- 
gress could authorize the states to col- 
lect insurance taxes, Hancock said the 
bill in sections 1 and 2 goes as far as 
Congress can in that direction. 

While he preferred the Walter state’s 
rights bill, Hancock said he would sup- 
port it again, with the tax and regula- 
tory provision above referred to, “But, 
he added, “we believe we cannot pass 
that bill as the Senate is now consti- 
tuted, and we are told with some assur- 
ance that the President would veto it. 


Leaves Question Wide Open 


“So the best we can do now is to ask 
for a moratorium and leave the final 
decision open; not with instructions to 
the Congress or the various legislatures 
to pass laws to conform to the Supreme 
Court decision, and not with instructions 
either to the Congress to pass laws to 
exempt insurance permanently from all 
antimonopoly laws.’ He added the bill 
leaves the “question wide open.” 

“There are quite conflicting views on 
this question,” continued Hancock, 
“among the commissioners of the vari- 
ous states, among the group of people 
who desire complete federal control, and 
that other and larger group that believes 
in state control of the business of insur- 
ance.” Declaring that the bill is in effect 
the compromise agreed upon, Hancock 
concluded by asking for “practically 
unanimous support” for it “so that your 
conferees can go to the Senate with 
strong backing by this House.” 

Walter, in control of all debate time 


on the bill, next yielded to Celler, who 
said the bill is a compromise, “but it is 
well to keep in the background the tre- 
mendous power and potency of the vari- 
ous large insurance companies. We have 
to make a decision sooner or later,” he 
asserted, “as to whether or not we are 
going to be ruled by a cabal or a com- 
bination of these powerful companies or 
whether: we are going to allow the small 
independent companies to function un- 
der competitive conditions in the various 
states.” 


Farm Bureau Fears Monopoly 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Celler said, “has expressed grave 
concern” that even the compromise will 
force “a number of small farm mutual 
companies” to “jack up their rates.” 
Celler called attention to a Montana bill 
which he said compels every company in 
that state to join a rating bureau and 
apply to policyholders uniform rates. 

“This means in essence,” Celler con- 
tinued, that in many states “where large 
insurance companies exercise control...” 
these companies, through “powerful 
lobbies,” will cause enactment of bills 
forcing companies with lower rates to 
jack them up and “in many instances, 
under guise of uniformity, competition 
goes out the window. Low rates must 
be upped.” 

Celler said the committee had left out 
“a very important word,” “agreement.” 
There is a “great deal of danger in 
leaving that word out,” he declared. 
“These great companies can issue a 
blacklist. It need not be in writing, there 
need not be a so-called overt act, it could 
be an oral blacklist, and they would 
frighten the wits out of all these small 
companies. In addition there could, be an 
‘agreement’ for what is known as sepa- 
ration. 

Celler put into the Congressional Rec- 
ord a long letter from Edward A. 
O’Neal, president American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, stating that several farm 
bureaus operate “mutual insurance serv- 


ices’ for bureau members and families 
in 20 or more states and that with few 
exceptions the bureau companies “have 
not operated on manual or bureau rates,” 

O’Neal said he had been advised by 
counsel that S. 340 as amended by the 
House judiciary subcommittee was “‘dan- 
gerous from the viewpoint of the many 
casualty and fire insurance companies 
affiliated with the farm bureau. The let- 
ter, sent to Walter, indicated that the 
effect of elimination of the Ferguson 
amendment “is to give insurance compa- 
nies a permanent exemption” from the 
anti-trust acts “as to any acts authorized 
or permitted by a state law,” despite the 
temporary moratorium provision, unless 
Congress later enacted legislation mak- 
ing those acts specifically applicable to 
insurance. 

O’Neal declared that as the bill stood 
it is an “open invitation” for companies 
which do not like competitive rates to 
“rush into the state legislatures” to 
secure laws “which will give them all 
the rate-fixing and monopolistic privi- 
leges they have heretofore partially at- 
tained through collusive action.” The “op- 
portunity held out” to companies or as- 
sociations “to secure the same or greater 
rate-fixing results and full immunity by 
the enactment of state laws is already 
resulting in tremendous pressure upon 
state legislatures.” 

Quoting section 4(b) under which acts 
of boycott, coercion or intimidation 
would still be subject to the Sherman 
act, McCormack said: 

“It has been called to my attention 
that under that language an act of boy- 
cott, coercion or intimidation will be il 
legal, but a combination, conspiracy, or 
compact to coerce, boycott, or intimidate 
will be free from legal consequences,” 

Then followed his colloquy with Wal- 
ter in which the latter agreed to accept 
an amendment in conference to make the 
Sherman act applicable to “agreements 
to boycott, etc. 

Anderson, New Mexico, who is presi- 
dent Mountain States Mutual Casualty, 
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said that colloquy “should remove a 
great many objections to this bill in the 
minds of the members of this House,” 
and that Walter’s acceptance of the sug- 
gestion was “fine evidence of the desire 
to work out something.” 

He then quoted from a press release 
4 statement relating to the moratorium, 
that it was for purpose of making ad- 
justments and for adoption of state laws, 
etc. “That is the basis of the mora- 
torium,” Anderson asserted. “That is 
the basis upon which the letter was sent 
to Senator Radcliffe by the President... 
I told the House when I opposed the 
Bailey-Walter bill that you were just 
marching your army up the hill to march 
it down again, because there was not a 
chance of its final enactment. Months 
later we find out that that was true. 

“T tell the House if you adopt this 
bill, HR 1973, you have again marched 
up the hill and got precisely nowhere 
because you must put into that compro- 
mise the things that the contracting par- 
ties have agreed to. They have all agreed 
that that language which’ recites the rea- 
sons for the moratorium should be in the 
bill; that it belongs in the bill, and that 
bill. I say to you that 41 out of the 44 
state insurance commissioners who were 
present at the meeting approved the bill 
with that language in it.” 

If members doubted that, Anderson 
offered them reports of the New York 
superintendent, the New York chamber 
of commerce and other organizations 
recommending S. 340 “as it was.” 

Walter replied that S.340 “as these 
parties have agreed upon, is not the bill 
passed by the Senate at all.” 


Gumming Up the Works 


“Exactly,” said Anderson, and if the 
House would vote down the Walter mo- 
tion for the “previous question,” he 
added he would offer HR 1590 as an 
amendment, which, he said the depart- 
ment approved and on which basis “the 
Attorney General went to the President 
. With this bill, and on the basis of ex- 
amination of this bill” the latter wrote 
Radcliffe. “Why gum up the works at 
this late date,”’ he inquired. 

Case, South Dakota, asked whether, 
though the language of the committee 
bill “does not specifically direct the state 
legislatures or encourage them, does it 
not by the moratorium create the oppor- 
tunity for the legislatures to take ac- 
tion,” 

Anderson agreed, but said the commis- 
sioners asked inclusion in the bill of a 
statement of purpose of the moratorium. 
The companies “are now in a serious po- 
sition,” he continued. The court deci- 
sion “is the law of the land, whether you 
like it or not. These people who are 
subject to the decision are in a terrible 
spot if something does not happen.” 

They went to the Attorney General, 
Anderson said, and asked for time to 
“put our house in order.’ The commis- 
sioners said they would have to ask their 
legislatures for new laws. Those were 
feasons for language in the compromise 
bill relative to the moratorium, he as- 
serted. 
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When Rep. Patman, Texas, co-author 
of the Robinson-Patman anti-discrimina- 
tion law, asked if Anderson was opposed 
to section 3 of the bill, the latter said “it 
would be a fine thing if language relat- 
ing to the federal trade commission act” 
could be stricken from the bill. How- 
ever, he added, he would not oppose 
passage of HR 1590 with that language 
in it, because he wanted to carry out the 
terms of the agreement and he knew 
there would be “some chance of final en- 
actment of our bill.” Later Congress 
could pass other legislation to take out 
section 3. 

Patman contended that section would 
be permanent law and “goes away be- 
yond any agreement.” Cochran wanted 
to know why Anderson could not take 
out that section also. Anderson replied 
he wanted legislation enacted before the 
last of this month. 

Gwynne, Iowa, said the sole purpose 
of the bill is to take out as much of the 
conflict between federal and state con- 
trol as possible until Congress can deter- 
mine whether it “will regulate insur- 
ance.” There was no substantial differ- 
ence between the Senate bill and that 
before the House, he asserted. 


Vanishing Cream Treatment 


Discussing HR 1973, Gwynne said that 
while Congress “cannot delegate to the 
states the power to regulate insurance,” 
it is “trying” to remove itself “as far as 
possible . .. from the field.” The bill 
provides that acts of Congress, in gen- 
eral, governing interstate commerce 
not apply to insurance. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that sec- 
tion 3 is not necessary, but was inserted 
to make it clear the FTC and Robinson- 
Patman acts shall not apply to insur- 
ance. The latter was not meant to cover 
insurance or banking, but if members 
think it should, a bill should be intro- 
duced which would cover insurance 
“more equitably and more accurately” 
than the present law. 

Referring to the pending bill’s appli- 
cation of the national labor relations act 
to insurance, Gwynne pointed to the 
Supreme Court decision in the Polish 
National Alliance case. The morato- 
rium is the most important part of the 
bill, he said, and “part of the Sherman 
act is in effect right now... having to 
do with boycotts, coercion, and intimida- 
tion.” 


Criminal Law Consideration 

Taking up House committee changes 
in the Senate bill, Gwynne said, the 
word “agreement” was taken out “be- 
cause we believed that to do so brought 
the law into line with our general no- 
tion of criminal law.” While conceding 
that “he who thinks evil is as guilty as 
he who commits it,’ Gwynne pointed 
out that “in the courts no prosecution 
could be had until some act had been 
committed in pursuance of “an unlawful 
agreement. “However,” he continued, 
“use of the word ‘agreement’ would open 
up to the prosecuting agents of this gov- 
ernment an opportunity to constantly 
investigate agreements between insur- 
ance companies. I think that is the pur- 
pose in trying to get the word in there. 
In my judgment, it would have no effect 
whatever, so far as the legitimate prose- 
cution for boycotting, coercion, and in- 
timidation are concerned.” 

Whether a statement of purpose of the 
moratorium is in or out of the bill “makes 
not the slightest difference,’ Gwynne as- 
serted. During the moratorium Con- 
gress and the states may “revamp the 
laws. Why you should make so much 
fuss about a pious expression in a bill 
that means nothing is more than I can 
understand.” 

Jenkins, Ohio, interrupted to say he 
“would like to vote for a bill that would 
circumvent the decision of the Supreme 
Court entirely.” “You cannot do that,” 
Gwynne replied. Jenkins admitted it “is 
not politically wise or it may not be par- 
liamentarily wise.” 

Andresen, Minnesota, wanted to know 
“what there is to stop the Attorney Gen- 
eral from disregarding the provisions of 
this bill and going ahead, getting a 


grand jury and going after the insurance 
companies.” Gwynne replied that the 
bill would suspend the anti-trust laws’ 
application to insurance until 1948, ex- 
cept the Sherman act as to boycott, etc. 


Snakes, Worms and Cracks 


Jennings remarked that “in this day of 
promulgation of administrative law, in 
this day of judicial decisions which 
worm in and worm out and leave every- 
body in doubt as to whether the snake 
that made the crack was going in or 
backing out, it is a pretty good idea to 
keep things on the surface mighty clear.” 
“That is right,” agreed Gwynne. 

“If these words do not mean anything 

or make 5 cents difference, why is the 
gentleman afraid of them?” asked An- 
derson. 
_ “I cannot see any reason for putting 
in a bill the reason why we are writing 
the bill, and that is all that amounts to,” 
Gwynne answered. “Why should Con- 
gress tell the states the why of the mor- 
ratorium. If they want to revamp their 
laws, well and good. Why should we ex- 
press the hope that they will write other 
laws to conform with the notions of 
some members of Congress? The at- 
torney general has no business advising 
the states what kind of laws they should 
pass; neither do we.” 

Crawford brought out that the total of 


state premium taxes is about $120 mil- 
lion a year. Gwynne pointed out there 
are two limitations upon state taxation 
of insurance. 

“One is the Constitution,” he contin- 
ued. “I am afraid some of the taxing 
policies of some of the states will have 
to be revamped, because they are prob- 
ably unreasonably impeding interstate 
commerce. We cannot do anything 
about that, of course. The other limi- 
tation of the right of the states to tax in- 
surance companies would arise if Con- 
gress itself would move into the field.” 

Bailey, West Virginia, former assist- 
ant auditor and assistant insurance com- 
missioner of West Virginia, protested 
the bill “grants favor to the very group 
that has grown rich and strong at the 
expense of the weak and defenseless,” 
and “is beyond doubt the most selfish 
and most vicious piece of proposed legis- 
lation that has been brought to the floor 
of this House in the past decade.” This 
was his maiden speech in Congress. 

Bailey cited as an important objection 
to the bill the operation of “fly-by-night” 
concerns selling by mail, newspaper ads 
and radio, which practices he said, are 
beyond state control, and, if regulated, 
must come under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. He charged the in- 
tent of the congressional judiciary com- 
mittees was not to grant a moratorium so 
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much as to escape responsibility and de- 
fer a troublesome question to a later 
session of Congress. Suggesting that a 
moratorium to Sept. 1, next, might be 
sufficient, he pointed out that 40 state 
legislatures are in session and asked: 
“Do the members of Congress think that 
the several states are so dumb that they 
are unable to solve their particular diffi- 
culties without the help of the insurance 
company lobby?” 


Springer stated the purpose of the bill 
is to protect the states and the insurance 
business, following the S.E.U.A. deci- 
sion. “Great consternation” followed 
that decision, he said. Questions of tax- 
ation and regulation were involved. Un- 
less the bill is passed, “utter confusion 
will result and utter chaos will reign in 
several states.” 

Kefauver, Tennessee, said he doubted 
“the wisdom of section 3’’ and that it 
would have been better to include the 
FTC and Robinson-Patman act under the 
moratorium provision. Also that section 
4(b) should be amended to include agree- 
ments to boycott, etc. He announced the 
committee had voted down an amend- 
ment to the latter effect offered by him- 
self. Kefauver expressed the hope that 
the conference committee will include 
provisions. of section 3 under section 
4(a), the moratorium. 


Disestablish State Control 


Sumners said the Supreme Court deci- 
sion “disestablished state control in large 
measure, established federal power, and 
put the whole thing in a state of chaos.” 
He plead briefly on his favorite theme 
of maintaining and restoring state au- 
thority and responsibility. 


Turning to the “statement of purpose” 
eliminated by the House committee, 
Sumners said: That language violates 
the principle of absolute moratorium and 
ought to be out of this bill. That is my 
position. It is not substantive law, I 
admit, but I hope in the intervening time 
we may be able to work out an arrange- 
ment under which the federal govern- 
ment may work out a policy which will 
be adjusted as well as possible to the 
desire of the Congress and the people 


and that the states be aided and not 
hindered in assuming more and more 


governmental responsibility. 

“Mr. Speaker, if in the interim we can 
work out a system that would reestab- 
lish the power of the states to control 
insurance, would not that be a good 
thing to do? With all the power in this 
country moving into the federal govern- 
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ment ought we not try to halt that 
movement if we can? I do not want an 
expression in this bill declaring that the 
moratorium is exclusively for the pur- 
pose of enabling the states to accommo- 
date themselves to this new expression 
of federal power. At least that time 
should be not committed. It should be 
an open period for broad examination of 
the whole matter for everybody—those 
who want more power in Washington 
and those who want less.” 

There is not much difference between 
Senate and House, Sumners said, and 
the conference “will have a very good 
picture of the problem of the insurance 


companies and the problems of the 
states.” 

As Sumners concluded the debate, 
Cooper, Tennessee, said the texts of 


both House and Senate bills will be in 
conference and that “section 3 could be 
rewritten or could be taken out entirely.” 


Goes to Joint Conference 


The insurance bill went to a joint 
conference committee of the two houses 
of Congress Monday. Senator McCar- 
ran, judiciary committee chairman, 
moved that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment substituting the text 
of HR 1973, as modified by the House 
judiciary committee, ask for a confer- 
ence, and that Senate conferees be 
appointed. 

Vice-president Truman 
named Senators McCarran, 
and Ferguson. 

The Senate action was 
the House. 

McCarran planned to ask consent that 
the conference committee be permitted 
to report during the recess of the Sen- 


thereupon 
O’ Mahoney 


messaged to 


ate, expected from Monday to Thurs- 
day. 
Any agreement reached meanwhile 


would have to be reported to and acted 
upon first by the House. 

House conferees on the bill, appointed 
Monday afternoon, are Sumners, Texas; 
Walter, Pennsylvania: Hancock, New 
York. 

O’Mahoney is understood to have in- 
vited certain insurance interests to sub- 
mit their views concerning the legisla- 
tion, in memorandum form. Some 
groups have been doing so. Such memos 
would be available for consideration by 
the conference committee. 

O'Mahoney told Tue NATIONAL 
UnpERWRITER “the House bill will not be 
signed” by the President. But he in- 
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dicated differences between the two 
Houses could probably be worked out 
in conference. In that connection he 
pointed to Judge’ Sumners’ statement in 
the House debate indicating he would 
be willing to make adjustments in con- 


‘ ference. 


He stated he is “strong for the Fer- 
guson amendment, in some form. It 
should be clear that this is a suspension 
of anti-trust laws.” This is the provi- 
sion in section 2(b) under which the 
anti-trust laws would supersede, impair 
and invalidate state insurance laws. 

He added, “sure a statement of pur- 
pose of the moratorium should be made 
in the bill.” 

Reinsertion of a provision against 
agreements to boycott, coerce or intimi- 
date under the Sherman act seemed to 
be in the cards, in view of Rep. Wal- 
ter’s agreement, during the House de- 
bate, to some such language. 


_ FRATERNALS 


N.F.C., Managers 
Committees Meet 


Two small groups of fraternalists 
met in Chicago this week, when in nor- 
mal years there would have been a 
large gathering of field managers and 
societies’ officers, and also a meeting of 
the Illinois Fraternal Congress. These 
were the executive committees of the 
National Fraternal Congress and Fra- 
ternal Field Managers Association. 

There was little accomplished at 
either meeting. Both committees dis- 
cussed the possibility of holding annual 
meetings in the fall but could make no 
decision because of the convention ban. 


Report on Legislation 











President Farrar Newberry, W.O.W., 
Omaha, presided at the N.F.C. gather- 


ing, which was attended by all officers 
and executive committeemen except 
O. A. Kottler, Artisans Order, whose 


resignation to become deputy insurance 
superintendent of Pennsylvania was ac- 
cepted. Foster F. Farrell, N.F.C. man- 
ager, reported on operations since the 
annual meeting last fall and particularly 
on the legislative situation. 

Bills have been filed in California and 
Indiana to tax fraternals and in Cali- 
fornia several other hostile bills as well. 


H. L. Rosenblum, W.O.W., Omaha, 
chairman Fraternal Week committee, 
reported plans for the observance in 
May. 


N. K. Neprud, Lutheran Brotherhood, 
presided at the field managers meeting 
which was attended by the entire com- 
mittee. 

The Indiana proposal appears to be 
predicated on the erroneous assumption 
that the U. S. Supreme Court S.E.U.A. 
decision that insurance is interstate 
commerce, together with other Supreme 
Court decisions that states must not 
discriminate against interstate com- 
merce in favor of local commerce, 
makes it necessary to repeal the law 
exempting fraternal benefit societies 
from taxation, George G. Perrin, Mod- 
ern Woodmen, chairman law commit- 
tee, reported. They prepared a mem- 
orandum showing that fraternals are 
entirely distinct from the so-called 
“commercial” companies and there is no 
discrimination in exempting fraternals 
from taxation. In Iowa and Tennessee 
new tax proposals also have been in- 
troduced, but these do not apply to fra- 


ternals, Mr. Perrin said, thus showing it 
is unnecessarv to apply them in Cali- 
fornia and Indiana. 


National Mutual Benefit 


Goes on 3°, Basis 


National Mutual Benefit of Madison, 
Wis., has placed all of its new issue 
on 3% reserve basis. Previously the in- 


terest assumption was 314%, a rate that 
had been retained for many years. The 
society has brought out a new educa. 
tional policy for children from birth to 
eight years of age, inclusively, issued 
in units of $1,000. This is an endoy. 
ment at age 18 which will pay a child 
an income of $133.33 per unit on Feb, 
1 and Aug. 1 each year for four years 
beginning at age 18. The contract has 
full nonforfeiture values, including 
cash, loan and paid up endowment, and 
is participating. 


Protected Home Circle Reports 


Protected Home Circle reports assets 
$13,149,946, increase $860,371. Surplus 
was $759,367 and special and contin. 
gency reserves $705,658. During 1944 
benefit payments were $994,960. 

The membership was increased by 
3,106 members and $2,478,990 insurance, 
making a total membership of 85,569, 


representing $64,634,824 insurance. 
Government bond purchases _ were 
$2,750,812, the total such investment 


being $5,109,918. 
Sixty-seven death claims due to war 
causes have been paid. 





Mail Booklet to Congressmen 


Copies of the booklet “Fraternal In- 
surance Protection in America” were 
sent to all senators and congressmen 
by F. F. Farrell, manager of the Na 
tional Fraternal Congress executive 
office in Chicago. This booklet, which 
is illustrated in color with sketches and 
charts, is a very interesting piece of 
public relations literature. A covering 
letter expresses the thought that the 
congressmen might welcome factual in- 
formation on the system which protects 
the homes of 8,500,000 members, and 
states that if at any time there are 
questions relative to the fraternal bene- 
fit system, the N.F.C. officers and so- 
cieties would welcome the opportunity 
to be of assistance. 
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Annual Statement Figures 
Tell Splendid Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


cost of foreclosure, mortgage interest 
and in addition $17,745,000. That is an 
annual return on the average book cost 
of the foreclosed real estate of nearly 
14%. 2 : : 
The experience of Equitable with 
railroad bonds is traced showing that 
the record has been satisfactory. 
Equitable has gotten out a personal- 
jzed, illustrated form of annual report 
to policyholders containing a message 
from President T. I. Parkinson outlin- 
ing the statistical experience for the 
year; a cartoon illustration of the source 
of the premium dollar and what became 
of it, a feature story about “Babe” Ruth 
stating that he got his first Equitable 
annuity check while the 1944 world 
series was being played at St. Louis; 
an account of the mortality experience 
and causes of death aralyzed; some- 
thing about Equitable representatives in 
the armed services; pictures of promi- 
nent persons insured with Equitable; 
features about insurance for women, 
business insurance and group insurance 
highlighted by the story of Equitable’s 
payments to the families of 73 victims 
of the Cleveland fire last October. 








GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 


Great Northern Life assets at Dec. 31 
reached $10,952,361, a gain of $1,044,234. 
It has 75% of assets in government 
bonds, cash and government-guaranteed 
securities. 

Accident and-health premiums totaled 
$1,933,459, increase $243,347 or 14.4%. 

Surplus reached $1,104,829, a gain of 
$205,426. Surplus is 10.09% of the assets. 

Life insurance in force gained $3,774,- 
757, bringing the total to $46,503,166. 

Payments to policyholders and bene: 
ficiaries amounted to $1,054,194. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


The amount of paid-for life insurance 
issued by Metropolitan Life in 1944 
was $2,064,042,459, which brought the 
total in force above the $30 billion mark 
at $30,696,750,125. Accident and health 
insurance in force provides a principal 
sum benefit of $1,714,599,892 and weekly 
indemnity of $33,568,850. 

Payments to policyholders totaled 
$92,034,726. These payments were made 
at an average rate of $4,900.95 a minute 
of each business day. Industrial policy- 
holders received $247 %4 million; or- 
dinary policyholders $233 % million; 
while the balance went to group and 
accident and health policyholders. 

Assets increased by $531,647,020 and 
stand at $6,995,450,571. Special surplus 
funds are $15,760,000, and unassigned 
funds $427,657,791. A total of $114,- 
154,637 was reserved for dividends pay- 
able in 1945. 

Bond holdings amounted to $4,986,- 
375,988, of which $3,066,445,698, or 44% 
of assets were U. S. and Canadian gov- 
etnment securities. During the year in- 
vestment in securities of these countries 
Was increased by fi713,070,098. 

Of the insurance issued $1,219,806,335 
Was ordinary; $644,057,754, industrial; 
and $200,178,370 group. Ordinary in 
orce is $15,121,801,809; industrial, $8,- 
985,797,708; group, $6,589,150,608. The 
§ain in outstanding insurance was more 


_ than $1 1% billion and the number of 


policyholders increased to 31 million. 
Policy loans and cash surrenders 


| showed a decrease, and the lapse rate 


Was the lowest on record. 
With deaths from enemy action ex- 


| cluded, the death rate was slightly lower 


than in 1943, and about the same as 
that of 1942, which was a record year 
‘or low mortality. Even including battle 
deaths, which resulted in claim pay- 
ments of nearly $15 million in 1944, the 
Mortality rate was more favorable than 
that of any year prior to 1938. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Assets of Mutual Benefit Life are now 
$937,651,271, a gain of more than $57 
Million, 


Investment in government bonds in- 
creased to $361,907,373 or 39.3% of in- 
vested assets. 

Insurance in force stands at $2,273,- 
148,501, a gain of almost $68 million. 

The mortality rate continued favora- 
ble, the increase due to war casualties 
being relatively small. Expenses of op- 
eration decreased slightly to 7.65% of 
the total income, compared with 8.61% 
in 1943. The rate of voluntary termina- 
tion of insurance in force was one of the 
lowest ever recorded 





NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Gaining $133 million in life insurance 
in force during 1944, National Life & 
Accident closed the year with $1,261,- 
199,970 in force. 

Assets increased more than $24 mil- 
lion to $155,764,924. 

There are 1,124 employes in military 
service, and the average number of 
agents was 846, or 27% fewer than in 
1942. 

There was not a single bond in de- 
fault, there was no foreclosure under a 
mortgage last year, and only $114 of in- 
terest was past due as long as 90 days. 

Government bond investments total 
$26 million. 

Death claims resulting from the war 
amounted to $913,518. This compared 
with $323,985 in 1943. During January, 
1945, war claims amounted to $112,642 
which rate, if continued, would ap- 
proach a total of $1% million for this 
year, 

The company has $2% million in its 


“special reserve for epidemics and mor- 


tality fluctuations. 

The lapse record was the most favor- 
able in history, with an industrial lapse 
ratio that was 16% lower than in 1943. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


New England Mutual in 1944 made 
the greatest gain in insurance in force 
and the largest increase in surplus funds 
in history. 

The $170 million new life insurance 
purchased was 27% more than in 1943 
and the largest amount in history. In 
surance lapsed, surrendered and de- 
creased was only 1.5% of the mean 
amount in force, an all-time low. 

Insurance in force is $1 billion 
million on nearly 500,000 policies. 
net gain was $118 million. 

Assets of $690 million are $63 million 
more than last year. 

Net interest for the year on all in- 
vested funds was 3.39%. 

There was added $3,973,000 to unas- 
signed surplus after setting aside $10,- 
200,000 for 1945 dividends. Special sur- 


900 
The 


plus funds for security fluctuation and 
mortgage and real estate stabilization 
were increased from $8 million to $12 
million, bringing total surplus to $42, 
a gain of practically $8 million. The 
increase in special reserves was derived 
from non-recurring profits after the sale 
of securities and from appreciation in 
values of stocks and certain bonds 
which are required to be carried at 
market prices. 

Government bonds totaled $179 mil- 
lion or 26% of assets. The increase in 
government bond holdings during 1944 
was more than double the amount of 


premiums received on new life and an-than normal. 


nuity policies, 





PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE 

Pacific National Life of Salt Lake 
City in its annual report shows assets 
of $4,534,242 as compared with $3,876,- 
869. Capital is $647,250 and net sur- 
plus $188,216. Insurance in force is 
$33,208,360 or an increase of 19.3%. 
There was an increase of 50% in new 
business written. Total income was 
$1,290,573, increase 20.9%. 

A dividend of $6 a share was paid 
at the end of 1944. 





SCRANTON LIFE 


Assets of Scranton Life now amount 
to $10,932,502, a gain of $546,486. Sur- 
plus to policyholders is $450,628. New 
paid business amounted to $3,391,819 and 
represented a gain of 25.2% over 1943. 
Insurance in force is $38,264,863, repre- 
sented by 20,905 policies. The increase 
of insurance in force of $1,615,019 is the 
largest in any year since 1928. Income 
totaled $1,875,239, a gain of $231,791. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $752,317. Net 
death losses were $162,285, compared 
with $179,681. There were during 1944 
23 claims for $24,138 paid to beneficiar- 
ies of policyholders who died in active 
service. War claims for the year repre- 
sented 5.5% of the face value of policies 
terminated by death. Since Pearl Har- 
bor war losses have amounted to $46,190 
or 3.5% of all claims. With war claims 
included, the net loss during 1944 was 
10% less than in 1943. 

The net rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets was slightly under 3% as 
compared with last year’s ratio of 3.28%. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


State Mutual Life made substantial 
gains during 1944 in assets, insurance in 
force and new business. 

Sales were made to 10,323 persons, 
amounting to $51,602,006. Of that 
amount 33% was written on the lives 
of old policyholders. 

Insurance in force covering 137,725 


policyholders and annuitants increased 
$31,002,286 to a total of $684,490,758. 

A smaller percentage of insurance in 
force was voluntarily terminated during 
1944 than in any previous year. 

Assets exceed $250 ‘million, an in- 
crease of $17 million. Government 
bonds amounted to $71,938,276 or 29% 
of assets. This is an increase of $14 
million and is double the amount of 
government bonds held by the company 
at the time Pearl Harbor was attacked. 

FHA loans increased $7 million. 

The mortality was relativelye lower 
Claims resulting from 
deaths of policyholders in the armed 
forces constituted 11% by number and 
only 6% by amount of total death 
claims. In order to provide for any 
war service claims not yet reported, a 
special reserve has been created. 

Nearly $3%4 million have been set 
aside for dividend distribution to policy- 
holders in 1945, the directors having 
voted that 1945 dividends shall be on 
the same scale as 1944. 

No reserves on insurance or annuity 
contracts are based on an interest as- 
sumption higher than 3%. 

To policyholders and _ beneficiaries, 
there was paid out $13,713,855. 

Surplus amounts to $10,210,051. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Union Mutual Life registered sub- 
stantial gains during 1944. 

Insurance in force stood at $122,912,- 
289, a gain of $13% million. 

New paid life was greater than that of 
any previous year in history. Including 
reinsurance, it amounted to $14,086,936, 
an increase of 5.8%. 

Payments to policyholders amounted 
$2,758,634. 

Expense per thousand of insurance in 
force was again decreased. 

Premium income from sickness and 
accident insurance for the year was 
$812,719. 

Surplus and voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies is $134 million. 

In 1944 Union Mutual entered the 
group field, and its group insurance in 
force is now $4,712,000. 


to 


Pension Plan for Memphis 


Walter C. Green, Chicago actuary, is 
preparing data to be submitted to Mayor 
Chandler of Memphis as the basis for 
a proposed pension system for all em- 
ployes of the city except those of the 
board of education. It would affect 
about 3,500 employes. 





Volunteer State Life has become a 
member of the Sales Research Bureau. 





MANUFACT 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 790 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 264 MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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M. A. Shattuck of Boston - 


Gives Hints on 


Nearly 400 insurance men, account- 
ants, bankers and lawyers turned out 
for the luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Life Insurance & ‘Trust Council 
that was addressed by Mayo A. Shat- 
tuck of the Boston law firm of Hausser- 
man, Davison & Shattuck, who is a 
distinguished authority in the field of 
trusts, estates, etc. In Boston he is 
credited with bringing about the sale 
of a great volume of life insurance be- 
cause of the deficiencies in resources 
that he uncovers when he tots up a 
client’s assets and the cost of what he 
wants to provide for his family. 

Mr. Shattuck undertook to give in 
tabloid the substance of six lectures that 
he recently delivered. He spoke of the 
problem of the middle aged or younger 
American business man and his family. 
He said that recently a team of six men 
including an investment man, account- 
ant, a trust department man, two busi- 
ness men and Mr, Shattuck held a num- 
ber of meetings at which they all laid 
their cards on the table as to their finan- 
cial and other problems, their family 
situations and discussed all of their wor- 
ries, 

American men, he said, are kindly and 
generous in their homes. They do their 
hardest work for the benefit of their 
families and they are sentimental about 
them. Mr. Shattuck said he has a sober 
respect for the American business man 
and hopes that the impact of socialized 
influences won’t anesthetize his instinct 
that has driven him along the path of 
life. Although the affection of the busi- 
ness man for his family comes first, he 
doesn’t talk about ‘those things. He 
postpones consideration of his family 
security problems until he reads of the 
death of a friend or has a warning about 
his own health. 


Never Held Post Mortem 


Until that time he has never had a 
thorough going discussion of what will 
take place when he dies. He has never 
had such a discussion with his wife. 

One of the men in the team of six was 
a 42 year old business man who had 
been married 15 years and had three 
children, a daughter 14, daughter 10 and 
a son 7% He has a salary of $11,000 
from an advertising agency, owns his 
home in joint tenancy, because some- 
one had told him that that was a smart 
maneuver. He has a $6,500 mortgage on 
his house and an interest in a _ busi- 
ness partnership. He has about $3,000 
in government bonds, $3,500 savings 
and $56,000 insurance. He doesn’t know 
how his options have been arranged. 

When a friend of his was killed he 
began to wonder about his own situa- 
tion. He considered whether a trust 
was advisable. 

Mr. Shattuck said that in comparing 
a trust arrangement and insurance op- 
tions, the limitations of the options must 
be. taken into consideration. Insurance 
necessarily attempts to impose one or 
more limitations. It insists that the 
arrangement be clear and simple and 
specify termination of the arrangement 
on the expiration of a certain period 
of time, usually two lives in being or a 
period of 30 years. An insurance com- 
pany can’t be sure just what state law 
will prevail and it must make certain 
that the rule against perpetuities is not 
violated. The insurance company dis- 
claims any willingness to hold the funds 
in a separate trust account and act with 
discretion. It won’t accumulate interest 
for a long period. It won’t accept any 
undefined provision as to withdrawal 
of principal. It insists on an_ inflexible 
procedure in payments to minors. It 
dodges the remarriage contingency and 
insists on equal distribution of proceeds 
among persons in a class. 

Often the speaker said, options are 
satisfactory but they have a tendency 
to freeze the situation into rigor mortis. 

The wife needs some sort of protec- 
tion, Mr. Shattuck said. She shouldn’t 
have the entire inheritance outright. She 


Trust Matters 


shouldn’t be anchored to an irrevocably 
fixed number of dollars monthly or an- 
nually because a dollar at any one time 
is worth only what it will buy. It is 
impossible to predict the coincidence of 
personal needs and the purchasing power 
of a dollar at any one time in the 
future. 

Fortunes of the children can’t be pre- 
dicted. One of the daughters might 
marry a wealthy man, the other might 
fall on evil days. Dividing payments 
into six equal shares between the three 
children might prove to be an injustice. 
It is impossible to tear the veil of the 
future aside and the best that can be 
done is to estimate what lies beyond 
and leave the arrangement in a flexible 
condition so that the purchasing power 
can be marshaled and applied as best 
needed. It may be wise, Mr. Shattuck 
declared, to keep the older policies on 
option. 

As to a revocable trust, Mr. Shattuck 
expressed the belief that it is a worth 
while device even though there is no 
saving in taxes involved. Property is 
not irrevocably given away, privacy 
about the administration of affairs is 
protected, the expenses reduced, the 
business man is enabled to become ac- 
quainted with those who will be in 
charge after his death. It can be used 
as a power of attorney by those in uni- 
form or by others who may be called 
away for a prolonged period. There 
may be a few tax savings. The in- 
heritance tax does not apply to revoca- 
ble trusts in some places. In certain 
places the rights of certain creditors are 
diminished. 

A man 42 is too young to divest him- 
self of his property. Too many irre- 
vocable trusts, he declared, have been 
created for tax savings by those who are 
flush and the folly of putting the assets 
away from the control of the head of 
the family has been accentuated. For a 
person of much greater wealth the estate 
could be divided and some gifts made or 
irrevocable trusts created. 

The welding together of the will and 
the revocable trust is important. It is 
vital to make sure that any pore over 
from the trust to the will is free from 
legal risks. Ina pore over from the will 
to the trust there is danger of incorpora- 
tion by reference. 

As to the protection of the family 


group in this instance, Mr. Shattug 
said, the best income that can be e. 
pected is $3,000 a year. The question 
then arises whether the man has suff. 
cient insurance. It is not the functio 
of the banker, lawyer or accountant tp 
take the initiative in selling insuranc 
or making investments, so he cuts the 
garment out of the cloth, but as a re. 
sult of the discussions on the part of 
the six man team each one bought adé. 
tional insurance. The necessity for mor 
insurance, he said, was inescapable. 

The extent to which the wife shoul 
be controlled by the trustee must be 
considered. Should she be given a voig 
in the matter? The most common gr. 
rangement is to specify that the truste 
pay all the net income quarterly to } 
used, applied and expended for her sup. 
port. If it is directed inflexibly to pa 
the income in that way the interest; 
of the entire family may suffer. On 
method is to authorize the trustees to 
use the income or principal on the wif 
and others in the family in lieu 9 
making payment direct to the wife. |j 
the wife is one of the trustees she wil 
have a voice in such decision and i 
might be well to require assent in writ 
ing of some close family friend if that i 
done. It may be a mistake after the 
wife’s death to invest each child with 
a divided share. Discretion might vey 
well be given to trustees to postpone 
settlement until the majority of the 
children or it might be desirable to pay 
one-third at age 21, another at 30 ani 
another at 35. 

As to selection of the trustees ani 
their successors the first question i 
whether a single trustee or a board o 
trustees is advisable. He said he is in 
favor of a board consisting of a cor 
porate trustee and one or two indivil- 
uals. It is well to provide that the 
individual trustee may delegate to th 
corporate trustee sole administrative 
power whereas a family question shoul 
be lodged in the individuals. 

There is a question whether the wil 
should be made a trustee. Under the 
1942 law it appears there is some danger 
in having a beneficiary as a trustee. Mr. 
Shattuck declared that this is vicious 
backward legislation and he expressei 
the hope that it can be removed. If the 
wife is a co-trustee provision might be 
inserted to exclude her vote on the ques 
tion of applying principal for her benifit 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, pres 
dent of the council, presided and the 
speaker was introduced by Howiél 
Kitchell, Continental-Illinois Nationa 
Bank & Trust Co. 
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Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 
living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy 
Room : (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 
Alcove (5)The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 
ingly gay and attractive 
-+--Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 
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R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director ' 


KANSAS CITY 


Direction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
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“|! HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 87th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
ter the 
it Oe New Business Paid-For..... . $ 265,152,571—Increase over 1943... .. 16% 
iy Total Insurance In Force. . $4,437,471,123—_Increase over 1943... .. 4%, 
{om | Number of Policies In Force. 1,163,300—Increase over 1943..... 3% 
ak Total Admitted Assets...... $1,757,656,104—-Increase over 1943..... 7%, 
at STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1944 
= 
shoul Assets Liabilities 
he wi re ihe pene eae eas $ 32,662,837 Policy Reserves .......... .$1,223,527,318 
dange ts «A. Ss oi Payments not yet due under 2 
aa Sl — paar d 442.330.118* installment settlements... 227,304,035 
a , weer Reserves for Annuities and 
ight : Other Bonds ......... --. 917,193,855 Special Contracts........ 125,870,110 
* pent Mortgages on Real Estate... 213,743,676 ee sdb den rs 1945. mpg ige 
: ividends lett with Company 5404,92/ 
Hon Baa rn rer 22,314,026 Dividends Payable and 
‘ation Policy Loans ..... ener 81,230,859 Deters. 60 51a 1,402,836 
— | Premium Loans........... 13,518,261 a ~ one we ve bole eke: 
N eserve tor other Liabilities F . 
PRE a ee Claims in Settlement....... 11,471,477 
and accrtiéd ........ a 16,315,936 . 
Mortgage loan special 
Net Premiums Due......... 18,143,575 reserve ..... Ee I Tian 6,714,158 
Miscellaneous ............. 202,961 . | Bond special reserve....... 5,169,051 
Reserve for Contingencies.. 103,014,655 
pe me ean as $1,757,656,104 ee. eS $1,757,656,104 
*Includes Securities with Par Value of $260,000, on Deposit with State Authorities. 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF POLICYHOLDERS 
“Notwithstanding increased privileges and service to 
policyholders, the Company’s operations expense rate re- 
mains low as the result of continued simplicity of its plans 
of insurance and its low lapse and mortality experience 
rates. Home Office economy is indicated by the small 
number of its official and clerical staff of only 27 persons 
per $100,000,000 of insurance in force.” 
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Two Unusual Letters...but the type of 
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